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Plain talk about Jane 


Who do you call 
when your 
enterprise 
needs rescuing? 
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Geeking out at Craft Beer Cell: 


And the livin' is outdoors 
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3 DAYS - SAVE 30-50% OFF 
EVERYTHING UNDER THE TENT 


■ rdkotb 

danform 


Ecco Clothes 1 81 Church Street | Burlington, VT | eccoclothesboutique. 


104 HEINEBERG DRIVE : ROUTE 127 \ 

COLCHESTER, VT 802.863.2653 I 


Happy Father’s Day to all the fathers 


CHASE AN 18 HOLE ROUND WITH CART 

on the Jay Peak Championship Golf Course 
and get lunch at the Clubhouse Grille for $69 


Redeem the deal any day through the 201 5 golf season but you 

MUST PURCHASE BY JUNE 20TH, 2015 

For details and to purchase: jaypeakresort.com /DealsForDad 


Jay Peak fires up the 
grill every Friday night 
in the summer with 
an outdoor BBQ at 
Alice's Table. Good for 
meat lovers and 
veg-heads alike. 

Adults $2395 
Kids $12.95 
5 & under pay their age 


Make the first meal 
of the day count with 
Sunday brunch at Alice's 
Table. Every Sunday 
morning throughout 
the summer. 


Adults $21.95 
Kids $11.95 

5 & under pay their age 


June 13. July 18. August 
15 and September 12 
at Alice’s Table, Lobster 
and other mains, plus 
all-you-can-eat sides. 


Adults $30 
Kids $20 

5 & under pay their age 


HIGH COUNTRY I ALL-YOU-CAN- Si 
FRIDAY NIGHT EAT SUNDAY I 


BRUN 


CLASSIC, 

CASUAL LOOKS 

FOR MEN 

FATHER'S DAY SALE 
THROUGH SUNDAY JUNE 21 ST 


f 


20 % 

OFF 

ALL 

MENSWEAR 


ATS 










FATHER’S DAY 
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KUHL 


20% OFF 


Brewery opens al 1 1:30AM everyday for lunch sniper. P 

23 South Main Street, Waterbury, Vermont • prohibitionpig.com 


AM^ckT Aleatherman ^551 

Williston | St. Albans | Barre | Plattsburgh 0 fi lennyshoe.' 


PASCOLO 

RISTORANTE 


83 CHURCH ST, BURLINGTON / PASCOLOVT.COM 


SERVING LUNCH DAILY 
Fresh Pastas, Sandwiches, 
Wood Fired Pizza & More 


Now serving Sunday Brunch 

Make your reservations for Father's Day! 
open 7 nights a week | waterworksvt.com O G 


Join us on our outdoor patio! 






Men's Health + Cancer 


Friday, June 26, 2015 

8:00 am - 12:00 pm 


Please join us for a half-day event focused on education about MEN'S HEALTH AND CANCER. 

Sessions will include information about nutrition and cancer prevention, screening, treatment, survivorship, and more. 


University 0 / Vermont 

CANCER CENTER 


BURTON 

^)uhaMe,Qeed^ 

UP TO 25'/- OFF 
APPAREL & BAGS 


Burton Burlington Flagship Store 

80 Industrial Parkway 
Burlington, VT 05401 
802-660-3200 

Facebook . com/ BurtonBurlington 


SULLIVAN CLASSROOM 

UVM Medical Education Pavilion, Burlington, VT 


Pre-registration is available until June 1 9th. Visit www.VermontCancer.org or call (802) 656-441 4. 
o facebook.com/UVMCancerCenter pinterest.com/UVMCancerCenter @UVMCancerCenter 






Find out how at a Sterling College Open House 


SATURDAY, JULY 11, 2015 


Register today at www.sterlingcollege.edu/openhouse 
Sterling College 

Working Hands. Working Minds. 






All the lines 
you love... 


La Mer 
Bobbi Brown 
Trish McEvoy 
Laura Mercier 
SkinCeuticals 
Kiehl's Since 1851 


bareMinerals by Bare Escentuals 
...and many morel! 



Mirror Mirrcr 


Corner of Main & Battery Streets, 
Burlington, VT • 802-861-7500 
www.mirrormirrorvt.com 
Locally £wned ~ Locally operated 


THE 

WINDJAMMER 

CELEBRATES 

DAD 

Sunday, June 21 st 


Serving Dinner 
5:00pm - 9:00pm 

Join us in the Pub 
2:30pm - 10:00pm 



SEVEN DAYS 


FEED&acA; 

READER REACTION TO RECENT ARTICLES 



Don Eggert Cathy Reamer. Colby Roberts 



assistant editor Meredith Coeyman 
staff writers Mark Davis, Ethan de Seife. 

Alicia Freese. Terri HaUenbeck. Nicole Higgins DeSmet. 
Ken Picard. Nancy Remsen, Molly Walsh 



m Fox. Marisa Keller 



JultaShlplsy, Sarah TUffDunn, MollyZapp 





TALL ENOUGH NOW 

[Re “Time to Grow Up? Burlington 
Considers New Building Heights," June 
10]: Is Burlington a physically modest small 
city nestled between lake and mountains, 
or a talier-is-better competitor of Portland, 
Ore., and Vancouver, British Columbia? 
Supporters of the new Burlington mall 
seem to promote the latter, asking for a 
variance that would allow a building 20 
percent higher than any in Vermont. Each 
of those distant cities has a population 12 to 
15 times larger than Burlington's; the same 
factor applies to the metro areas, so the 
comparison is a long and odious stretch. 
Burlington's hipness and cachet are largely 
based on its integration of vibrant culture 
and natural beauty on a human scale This 
combination diminishes as size and height 
increase without limit. In Burlington, we 
can still see the sky, the lake and trees 
growing in the ground — not in pots on a 
rooftop. The buzz of openness and nature 
is an integral part of Burlington's unique- 
ness. Hold the line on building height. 

Robert Herendeen 
BURLINGTON 


A PLUG FOR BARBARA GRIMES 

[“Power Broker: Under Neale Lunderville, 
Little Burlington Electric Plans Big” June 
10]: While I’m excited to read about all 
the wonderful projects the Burlington 
Electric Department has going on, credit 
for BED reaching 100 percent renewable 


status belongs mostly to Barbara Grimes 
and her stellar 15-year career as head of 
BED. Not to take anything away from Neale 
Lunderville, who seems to be making great 
strides himself, but Queen City folk should 
feel lucky that their publicly owned utility 
has, and has had, such bright and forward- 
thinking management. 

John Cobum 

VERGENNES 


CAPITALIZING ON CANNABIS 

[Re “Entrepreneurial Dream Team Sets 
Sights on Marijuana,” April 15]: Our 
Vermont Cannabis Collaborative team is 
in full agreement with the letter writer 
[Feedback: “Pot Problem,” May 27] regard- 
ing cannabis legalization as a social justice 
issue. But this does not preclude our em- 
phasis on finding a way to stimulate greater 
social and economic opportunities for all 
Vermonters around cannabis legalization, 
guided by multiple bottom lines — social, 
economic, environmental, quality prod- 
ucts. The stigmatization of cannabis over 
the past decades has had a host of negative 
consequences for all of us, and society as a 
whole. We at VTCC are working to create 
a win-win for Vermont around cannabis 
legalization: increasing entrepreneurial 
opportunities for farmers and small busi- 
nesses; creating more jobs in what could 
be a new growth industry for Vermonters; 
providing greater access to the medical and 
health benefits of cannabis; and crafting a 
thoughtful approach for educating young 


TIM NEWCOMB 





WEEK IN REVIEW 


Vermonters about the health and safety 
concerns surrounding cannabis and brain 
development. We hope all Vermonters 
will support our efforts. Find out more at 
vtcannabiscollaborative.org. 

Rob Williams 

WAITSFIELD 

Williams is writing on behalf of fellow 
VTCC steering committee members Dan 
Cox, Michael Jager, Judy Maclsaac, Hinda 
Miller, Alan Newman and Will Raap. 


NOTHING SEEDY' 

ABOUT SERVICES 

Thank you for highlighting the issue 
of homelessness among those fleeing 
domestic violence [“Shelter Skelter: 
Domestic Abuse Survivors Wind Up in 
Seedy Motels," June 3]. Few realize that 
domestic violence is one of the leading 
causes of homelessness. Although Alicia 
Freese did an excellent job describing 
the system of emergency housing for 
the people we serve, the article did not 
emphasize enough the role that Women 
Helping Battered Women plays in helping 
survivors of domestic abuse secure emer- 
gency housing and other services, even 
when our shelter is full. Contrary to the 
implication that those in need are “turned 
away” from WHBW and abandoned in 
“unsupervised motels" when there is no 
space in our shelter, we offer advocacy and 
support services regardless of the location 
in which a survivor is housed. 

In Chittenden County, those seeking 
emergency housing due to domestic vio- 
lence through the state's Economic Services 
Division are screened by WHBW through 
our 24-7 hotline, and are offered the full 
range ofWHBW services, such as legal advo- 
cacy, housing assistance, supportive services 
to children and youth, and economic stability 
programming. Finally, referring to the places 
that some domestic violence survivors have 
to call home as “seedy” is insulting and may 
actually prevent a reader who is considering 
fleeing a violent situation from doing so. 

Kelly Dougherty 
SOUTH BURLINGTON 

Dougherty is executive director of 

Women Helping Battered Women. 


SOUTH END ENDANGERED 

As Alicia Freese glossed over in [Off 
Message: “Mayor's Plan to Build More Is 
Questioned at Housing Summit,” May 21], 
experts on market-rate housing such as 
speaker Tom Angotti have made it abun- 
dantly clear that the plans our current 
administration have to change industrial 
zoning to mixed-use and residential in the 
South End arts and enterprise district will 


spell disaster for this tiny area. At just 4 per- 
cent of the city and 27 percent of the South 
End, it accounts for almost all ofBurlington's 
industrial area. This devil's bargain won’t 
provide any meaningful return in affordable 
housing, but will sacrifice a neighborhood 
while scandalously ignoring the values and 
interests of the community. When develop- 
ers are given the chance to build high-profit 
residential or medium-profit commercial, 
guess which one they choose? 

Mixed-use zoning would mean the 
demise of this beloved self-generating 
engine of change. Burlington City Arts and 
the planners supposedly hired by the city to 
preserve the viability of the South End need 
to offer more than a few token glitzy arts 
complexes serving only a handful of people 
in exchange for this vital, diverse, economi- 
cally and culturally productive area. The 
planners’ draft plan for the South End will 
have come out by the time this paper goes to 
press. We must carefully analyze it to see if 
it reflects the concerns of a growing number 
of residents, small-business owners, local 
industrial craftspeople and artists who are 
demanding of their public officials a genu- 
inely collaborative planning process and 
meaningfiil legal zoning protections for the 
enterprise zone If it is not, as promised, “our 
vision, our plan," we must demand a return 
to the drawing board and the grassroots 
engagement that once made this city great. 

Genese Grill 

BURLINGTON 


WHAT ABOUT BETH? 

In [Fair Game: “Gone Gov," June 10], Paul 
Heintz asks, “Will we ever elect women to 
higher office in this state?” Paul, meet Beth 
Pearce, Vermont's state treasurer. Peter 
Shumlin appointed Pearce in January 
2011 to succeed Jeb Spaulding. Voters 
subsequently elected her to remain in the 
position, which as a statewide office sure 
would seem to qualify as “higher office 
in this state." Shouldn’t Paul have known 
about — and mentioned — Pearce? 

Gordon Bock 
NORTH FIELD 


SAY SOMETHING! 




WE LOVE 
CHEESE! 

MAPLEBROOK 
MOZZARELLA 
reg $9.99/lb 
on sale S2.99/lb! 

PATES! 

31bs on sale S8.99! 

COLUMBUS SALAMIS 

reg. $8.99ea 
on sale $3.99ea! 

ASIAGO FRESCO 

reg $ 12.49/lb 
on sale $4.99/lb! 


/ VOTE 



OlEESE TRADER 'S 
WINE SELLERS 

1186 ftillistou Rd„ So. Burlington VT 05403 
(Next to the Alpine Shop) 

802.863.0143 
Open 7 days 10am-7pm 

Web & Mobile site: 
wwv.cheesetraders.com 



Father’s Day! 

Stylish Clothing, Swimwear, 
Accessories; Gear And Apparel For 
Biking And Tennis. Or A Gift Certificate! 

n 'vr 

FI (o) m /AloineShooVT SHOP 




RICHARD 

THOMPSON 

ELECTRIC 
& TRIO m 


HAINS1AQE 

SUNDAY 

JUNE 21 7 PM 


FLYNNCENTER.ORG 
802. 86. FLYNN 





Seagate Personal Cloud 


Bluetooth Lock 


RMTIKEHOUSE BALE] 


1 00 Dorset St,, So. Burlington • 5797 Rt. 7 Ferrisburgh • dakinfarm.i 


■802-425-3971 


IT’S GR1 


Every year Vermonters stock up their freezer with our ribs and pulled pork 
during this annual sale. Folks can also enjoy great deals on sharp hand- 
waxed cheese, cob-smoked bacon and more! If you haven’t yet had the 
opportunity. . . see what Vermont tastes like this year at our two locations. 


DAKIN FARM 


Get a $50 gift card 

when you purchase any new 
Mac with AppleCare' 


Small Dog 

2Q te»»s ^ 


smalldog com/ momsdadsgrads 

Q/nnlo.n.na., 

©«* — - 


Savings on Dads favorite brands 

just in time for Father’s Day. 


$ 99 * 


$ 189 * 


ROOM 

MAKEOVER 

W/36 MONTH FINANCING AVAILABLE* 


$2,500 ROOM $5,000 ROOM $10,000 ROOM 
MAKEOVER MAKEOVER MAKEOVER 

ONLY ONLY ONLY 

$69 $139 $279 

per month per month per month 

1) Choose o room that needs help: 

□ Living Room ^Family Room DDining Room □ Bedroom 

2) Allow us to help you transform your Horn e, Apartm ent or Condo into the 







contents 


LOOKING FORWARD 




f The 
Optical 


THANKYOU FOR NOMINATING US! 
BEST SPIRITS DISTILLER 
2015 SEVEN DAYSIES 


iwm 


www. caledoniaspirits. com 






Thanks for all of -the 
Daysle nominations! 

Help take us to the top with your votes 


# 110 - Best Outdoor Dining 
# 130a - Best French Fries 
#140 - Best Food Cart 
#162 - Best Bartender (GecfEi 
#163 - Best Bloody Mary 


CELEBRATING 
DADS & GRADS 


clothing 

for any adventure 


#136a - Best House Made 
Ice Cream 


VERMONT 


JULIANNE MOORE 
ALEC BALDWIN 
KRISTEN STEWART 


RESIDENCE 


350 Lodge Road • Middlebury, VT 05753 
802-388-1220 • residenceottercreek.com 


Go Purple at the Residence at Otter Creek 

Take the Purple Pledge to Support All Those Facing Alzheimer’s Disease. 







FRIDAY 19 

Anchors Away 


FRIDAY 19 

Back in Black 


FRIDAY 19-SUNDAY 21 

Air Traffic Control 





FAIR GAME open season on VERMONT politics by paulheintz 


FREE 

INTERIOR DESIGN 
SERVICES 

UNIQUE 

FURNTURE, FABRICS 
AND FINISHES 

LOCAL 

OWNERSHIP FOR 
OVER 37 YEARS 



CLEARANCE 

SALE! 
60% OFF 

SELECTED ITEMS 


£. UP 
8 TO 


ETHAN 

ALLEN 

2735 SHELBURNE ROAD 
SHELBURNE, VT 05482 

802-985-8028 

OPEN M-SA; 10-5; SU12-4 



Jane 


Says 


POLITICS 


T he corner office in Sen. bernie 
Sanders' presidential campaign 
headquarters has two desks — 
one for the candidate and one for 
his closest political adviser: jane O’Meara 
sanders, who doubles as his wife. 

Last month, she took in the view of 
Burlington's City Hall Park three stories 
below and reflected on his choice to seek the 
Democratic nomination. 

"The hardest part was making a decision, 
I think,” she said. 

Many political spouses steer clear of 
the day-to-day hustle of the campaign trail 
and the slow grind of government work, 
but that’s never been O'Meara Sanders' 
MO. Since she 
introduced her- 
self to her future 
husband the night 
he was elected Burlington mayor in 1981, 
O’Meara Sanders has played a crucial role 
in his public and political lives. 

Soon after the mayor took over Burlington 
City' Hall, she became the founding director 
of the Mayor’s Youth Office, working for the 
man she'd marry in 1988. After he won a seat 
in the U.S. House in 1990, O'Meara Sanders 
spent five years working in a voluntary ca- 
pacity in his congressional office. According 
to her Linkedln page, she served during that 
period as “press secretary, chief of staff or 
policy analyst as needed." 

And when the congressman was up for 
reelection, O’Meara Sanders worked as his 
television ad buyer, earning roughly $30,000 
in commissions during the 2002 and 2004 
elections, the Brattleboro Reformer reported 
at the time. 

Now that Sanders is seeking the 
Democratic nomination, his wife continues 
to lead the parade. 

“Bernie, Jeff and I are the people who 
run the campaign,” she said last month, re- 
ferring to jeff weaver, Sanders’ former chief 
of staff and current campaign manager. 

At the time, O’Meara Sanders said her 
role entailed doing “whatever comes up that 
has to get done until we’re fully staffed up.” 

“But as time goes on, I'll be, hopefully, out 
of the administrative part of it and, really, as 
always, deal with strategy and fundraising,” 
she said. 

That worries some Burlingtonians who 
have crossed paths with O’Meara Sanders in 
her other professional roles — particularly 
the seven years she spent as president of 
Burlington College. 

“As much as I want Bernie to win, the 
idea of her in the White House or of having 
any power at all is deeply disturbing,” says 
former faculty member oenese grill, who 
was fired by O’Meara Sanders and who calls 
her style “extremely dictatorial.” 


Other critics question whether she was 
responsible for the school's near-demise last 
year, when the cash-strapped college found 
itself struggling to meet payroll. They say she 
over-leveraged the institution by borrowing 
$10 million to finance a risky campus expan- 
sion, assuming she could make payments by 
increasing enrollment and donations during 
an economic downturn. 

Grill’s view is hardly the consensus of 
those who worked with O’Meara Sanders. 

Seven Days spoke with more than half 
a dozen former and current Burlington 
College board members and several more 
former faculty and staff. Nearly every one 
of them praised what they called O'Meara 
Sanders’ “visionary” approach to transform- 
ing the 44-year-old college from its scrappy 
roots to a first-class institution. 

“Jane had a lot of vision and a lot of 
energy, and she saw Burlington College 
growing into something bigger,” says Ben & 
Jerry’s global director of social mission rob 
michalak. who served on the board during 
O’Meara Sanders’ tenure. 

So why was she ousted in the fall of 2011? 

At the time, she and board members 
publicly maintained that her departure was 
entirely voluntary, though they privately 
admitted relations had soured in the preced- 
ing months. Things came to a head in late 
September, when the board added “Removal 
of the President” to a meeting agenda 

After submitting her letter of resignation, 
O'Meara Sanders told Seven Days simply, “I 
feel it’s a good time to leave.” 

To this day, the reason for her exit re- 
mains a state secret. She declined requests 
for an interview on the subject, and the 
Sanders campaign refused to comment. 

“Her departure is kind of kept under seal. 
I have no idea. None," maintains Pomerleau 
Real Estate senior vice president yves 
bradley, who joined the board in 2013 and 
now serves as its chair. “It's just not talked 

It certainly was in the community. At 
the time, many speculated that O’Meara 
Sanders hadn’t lived up to Burlington 
College’s ambitious goal to raise $6 million 
in a capital campaign. 

A year and a half earlier, in May 2010, 
O'Meara Sanders had convinced board 
members to buy one of Burlington’s premier 
properties: a 32-acre stretch of mostly un- 
developed land between Lake Champlain 
and North Avenue. The Roman Catholic 
Diocese of Burlington had been eager to sell 
off the parcel to pay a $20 million settlement 
related to sexual abuse allegations. 

“She was the one who really sought that 
out, dealt with the diocese right from the 
get-go and was very aggressive about doing 
so," says board member Patrick mahoney, 


a retired orthopedic surgeon from South 
Burlington. “I thought she did a very good 

But in order to finance the new campus, 
Burlington College had to borrow $10 mil- 
lion — $6.5 million in tax-exempt bonds held 
by People's United Bank and another $3.5 
million loan from the diocese itself. Even 
proponents of the deal say it was a stretch. 

“I liken it to a young couple buying a 
house of their dreams and then paying 50 
percent of their combined salary to afford 
it," says michael luck, a fundraising consul- 
tant who served at the time as the school's 
vice president for development and alumni 
affairs. Everybody knew that, like the young 
couple, the school would be “eating peanut- 
butter sandwiches and macaroni and cheese 
for a while,” Luck says. 

Burlington activist robin lloyd, who 
served on the board, says she supported 
O’Meara Sanders’ hiring, in part, because, 
“We felt that her connection with Bernie 
would be helpful, certainly in terms of 
fundraising." But when the college had to 
come up with the cash to make its payments, 
O'Meara Sanders didn’t pull through, she 

“She was very confident and gave good 
presentations to the board, but, frankly, she 
didn’t raise money," Lloyd says. 

According to Lloyd, O’Meara Sanders' 
departure was prompted by fundraising 
woes, but also by “an incident where she 
spoke rudely to some students.” No other 
board member would speak on the record 
about the alleged incident, but one person 
purportedly involved says the president 
“blew up” at two staff members and a 
student during a tour of the new campus, 
prompting a staff member to file a grievance 
with the board. 

“What occurred with Jane's departure, 
that’s not something that anybody wanted to 
do,” then-board chairman adam oantzscher 
says cryptically. “That was duty and bylaws 
and procedures and policies.” 

Whatever the reason, it’s caused Sanders 
thesenatorplentyofpolitical headaches. 

Last September, local gas station mag- 
nate and Republican provocateur skip vallee 
spent $10,000 running a 60-second attack 
ad on WCAX-TV focusing on O'Meara 
Sanders' departure from Burlington College. 
He characterized the $200,000 severance 
package she received over two years as a 
"golden parachute” of the sort Sen. Sanders 
often rails against. 

‘1 think he’s a big hypocrite," Vallee says. 

The Maplefields owner also criticizes 
O'Meara Sanders and her daughter, carina 
driscoll, for their paid work, more than a 
decade ago, on Sanders' reelection cam- 
paigns. In addition to the $30,000 O'Meara 






GOT A TIP FOR PAUL? PAUL@SEVENDAYSVT.COM = 


Sanders made, Driscoll earned $65,002 for 
her work as campaign manager, fundraiser 
and database manager during the 2000 and 
2004 cycles, the Reformer reported. 

Vallee calls the payments “a money- 
laundering scheme” designed “to take cam- 
paign money and put it in your own bank ac- 
count," noting that the House subsequently 
voted to ban the practice. Weaver defended 
the arrangement at the time, saying “They 
earned every penny they got" 

Vallee also questions Burlington 
College’s affiliation with the for-profit, 
Fairfax-based Vermont Woodworking 
School, which Driscoll cofounded and 
runs. Though it was arranged under 
O’Meara Sanders’ reign, a 2011 evalu- 
ation by the New England Association 
of Schools and Colleges found that the 
mother-daughter "rela- 
tionship is clear to all con- 
stituents, from the Board 
on down to the faculty” 
and that measures had 
been taken to avoid con- 
flicts of interest. 

Driscoll declined to 
comment, as did the 
Sanders campaign, though 
last fall spokesman michael 
briggs called Vallee 
“pathetic” and a “junior 
varsity version of the Koch 
brothers." 

Perhaps more damaging than the TV 
ad was a March 2015 stoiy in die Daily 
Caller, a conservative news outlet, which 
alleged that O’Meara Sanders “may have 
defrauded a state agency when Burlington 
College borrowed money to finance its 
expansion. Couched in the conditional, the 
story questioned the discrepancy between 
the $2.6 million the college listed in pledged 
donations in its December 2010 loan ap- 
plication and the $1.3 million it listed in an 
audit the following summer. 

The allegation, bolstered by attorney 
and Fox News talking head jonna spilbor. 
was that O’Meara Sanders cooked the books 
in order to satisfy a loan requirement that 
Burlington College show at least $2.27 mil- 
lion in pledged contributions. 

In its application to the state agency 
— the Vermont Educational and Health 
Buildings Financing Agency — the school 
promised that “one gift of $l-million has 
been committed and another $l-million 
has been verbally pledged.” Years later, in 
August 2014, O’Meara Sanders' successor 
told WCAX she had belatedly learned that 
one of those pledges was actually a bequest, 
meaning the school couldn’t count on it 
anytime soon. 

“The understanding at the time was that 
it was a cash gift, and we proceeded until 
we understood it was a bequest," then-pres- 
ident Christine plunkett told the station. 

Board members were reluctant to dis- 
cuss the questionable contribution, fearing 


they’d run afoul of a skittish donor. But 
Luck, the former finance VP, says every- 
thing was kosher. 

“It was a legitimate, bona fide, legal 
gift that’s still going to come to the college 
someday,” he say's. 

Even at the time, Burlington College’s ap- 
plicationraisedredflagswith two VEHBFA 
board members, Agency of Human Services 
policy adviser charly Dickerson and then- 
tax commissioner tom pelham. According 
to minutes from the meeting, Dickerson 
voted nay “out of concerns for Burlington 
College’s financial strength and its ability' to 
repay the debt.” 

Pelham recalls the deal as a “fire sale” 
that wasn’t good for the college, the diocese 
or the city — only good for the bank, which 
he figured would eventually acquire the 
property, assessed at nearly 
$20 million. 

‘Tve done a lot of public 
sector-development. I 
know what a good project 
looks like, and this one 
just didn’t have it," says 
Pelham, who asked for an 
unusual recorded vote on 
the matter. “In retrospect, I 
was on the money.” 

As Burlington College 
struggled to stay afloat 
last year in a sea of debt, it 
was forced to sell off more 
than 27 acres of the property to developer 
eric farrell, who paid $7.65 million. The 
sale prompted protests from those who 
hoped to save the undeveloped land from 
Farrell’s housing plans. 

But even after the school's near-collapse, 
O'Meara Sanders argued that, had she re- 
mained in charge, she could have finished 

“I really am not in a position, nor do 
I want to be in a position, to judge what 
people did after I left,” she told the Daily 
Caller. “I have no doubt that if [my plan] 
would have been implemented as set forth, 
the college would be in great shape.” 

Her allies agree, pinning the blame on 
Plunkett, who also resigned under pressure 
last August. 

“After Jane left, every staff and fac- 
ulty member key to the college’s success 
was systematically pushed out, fired 
or treated poorly,” says carmen george, 
who served as development coordinator 
during O’Meara Sanders' tenure and left 
shortly thereafter. “Which in my opinion 
led to the ultimate bad financial situation 
of the college.” 

O’Meara Sanders may never be able to 
prove she could have steered Burlington 
College to safer waters. But now that 
she’s helming an even bigger ship — a 
presidential campaign that expects to 
raise more than $50 million — she's got 
another chance to be captain. Or, at least, 
first mate. © 


BERNIE, JEFF AND I 
ARE THE PEOPLE 
WHO RUN 
THE CAMPAIGN. 
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local matters 


Will Peter Welch Ditch D.C. for Montpelier? 



L ast Friday in Washington, D.C., 
Congressman Peter Welch (D-Vt.) 
was immersed in a showdown 
over a controversial Pacific trade 
accord. When President Barack Obama 
made a rare visit to Capitol Hill to seek 
fast-track authority to negotiate the deal, 
Welch sat just feet away. Hours later, the 
congressman joined his fellow Democrats 
in delivering the president a harsh defeat. 

The vote was a huge deal in D.C. But 
when Welch arrived at a White River 
Junction cafe Saturday morning for a gath- 
ering with constituents, the first question he 
faced was about an entirely different matter. 

“Are you running or not?" Carol Lane, a 
retired teacher who lives in town, asked as 
Welch arrived at the Tuckerbox cafe. 

What she meant, of course, is whether 
Welch is running for governor. That's 
become the hottest question in Vermont 
political circles since Gov. Peter Shumlin 
announced last week that he won’t seek 
reelection in 2016. 

“That’s to be determined,” the con- 
gressman replied. 

Within hours of Shumlin's announce- 
ment, Welch indicated he was considering 
a gubernatorial run. By week’s end, he 
remained characteristically cautious with 
his comments, offering little insight into 
his thinking. 

“I love the job I have," Welch told 
nine people gathered around a table at 
the Tuckerbox. “But, obviously, with 
[Shumlin] making his decision, every- 
body’s going to say, “How can I best serve?' 
Part of it is personal. Part of it is political. 
I'll decide sooner rather than later.” 

Meanwhile, politically attuned 
Vermonters are wondering: Would 
68-year-old Welch really give up a safe seat 
in Congress to make an unpredictable run 
for governor? 

One clue: On Saturday, a longtime 
campaign staffer, Meredith Woodside, 
reserved the domain name welchforgover 
nor.com in his name. Welch chief of staff 
Bob Rogan cautioned not to “read into this 
that a decision has been made or is even 
close to being made." Team Welch, he said, 
was just trying to be prepared. 

“I think it’s a real open question how he 
wants to end up his career in politics," said 
Steve Terry, a former Vermont journalist 
and aide to the late senator George Aiken. 

Though his decision is pending, many 
describe Welch as the front-runner among 
those eyeing the race. He has spent 22 years 
in elected office in Vermont. He’s proven 
he can run a well-organized, high-stakes, 
statewide campaign, as he did to win the 
U.S. House seat over Republican Martha 
Rainville in 2006. He regularly skates to 


reelection; one year he won 86 percent of 
the vote. 

“If Congressman Welch decides he 
wants to do this, he would have some 
fairly obvious advantages," said Julia 
Barnes, executive director of the Vermont 
Democratic Party. 

The biggest advantage? Welch has 
$1.7 million in his federal campaign 
account. If he can use some or all of that 
in a state race, he’ll have a huge head 
start over any rivals. 

Federal election law allows such 
a move, though it’s unclear whether 
state law would restrict use of some or 
all of the money raised under different 
campaign-finance rules. “We would not 
comment on any particular hypothetical 
case at this point," said Michael Duane, 
assistant state attorney general. 

Brady Toensing, a lawyer and vice 
chairman of the Vermont Republican 
Party, didn’t hold back. “It would be 
the political equivalent of allowing 
LeBron James to play Vermont 
high school basketball," Toensing 
said, calling such a switcheroo 
“fundamentally unfair.” 

If Welch tried to use the money, 
Toensing said, he expects someone 
would challenge it in court.Rogan 
said Welch has not yet looked into the 


As his fundraising record shows, Welch 
has no problem tapping into the big money 
of national political action committees. 
Throughout his career, 43 percent of his 
campaign contributions have come from 
corporate and labor PACs, including phar- 
maceutical, real estate and telecommunica- 
tions interests, according to OpenSecrets. 
org which tracks campaign money. Last 
year, 65 percent of his contributions came 
from PACs rather than individuals 

And if he needs more money, the 
former personal injury lawyer has plenty 
of his own. According to the Center for 
Responsive Politics, he was the 69th 
wealthiest member of the House in 2013, 
with an estimated net worth of $5.7 million. 

Prominent Democratic contenders are 
readily yielding to Welch. 

“If Peter decides to run for gover- 
nor, I would not be in a primary against 
him," said House Speaker Shap Smith 
(D-Morristown), who is considering a run. 
“He would be an excellent candidate for 
governor, and he would do a great job." 

Former state senator Matt Dunne, a 
Democrat from Hartland, deferred to 
Welch when the U.S. House seat opened 
up in 2006 and would do so again. “I would 
absolutely step aside for Peter," Dunne 

Dunne and Welch have known each 
other since the 45-year-old Dunne was a 
kid. “He was the one who convinced me 


to run for the [state] House when I was 22, 
and no one thought I had a chance," Dunne 
recalled. 

Republicans say they are unwilling to 
offer Welch the same concession. 

“I respect him, but we are different. 
We think differently,” said Republican 
Lt. Gov. Phil Scott, who served alongside 
Welch for six years in the Senate. If Welch 
sought the governorship, Scott said, “It 
would not have a bearing on whether I 
would run.” 

“I don’t think we're going to be defer- 
ring to Peter Welch,” said Republican Scott 
Milne, who nearly defeated Shumlin last 
November. “I think 2016 is a year when 
people will show they are sick of political 
professionals.” 

While Welch is widely regarded as having 
a more collaborative style than Shumlin, 
their political views are similar. And after 
six years of Democratic rule, Welch could 
find that voters want something different In 
recent decades, Vermonters have routinely 
swung between electing Democratic and 
Republican governors. 

Welch might be the favorite, but he's no 
shoo-in, said Sen. Dick Mazza (D-Grand 
Isle), a longtime friend of Welch who said 
he would support his closer friend, Lt. Gov. 
Scott, if the latter runs for governor. 

Mazza hopes voters won’t have to make 
that decision. "I would hope Peter would 
run for reelection to Congress," he said. 
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"When all the dust settles, I think Peter 
will stay where he is.” 

Long before Welch went to 
Washington, he wanted to run the state. 

After eight years in the Senate, includ- 
ing four as president pro tempore, Welch 
ran for governor in 1990. Republican 
Richard Snelling, who had served four 
terms previously, defeated Welch 52 to 46 
percent. 

“Peter Welch definitely did better than 
was expected," said Mark Snelling, the late 
governor’s son. “He’s obviously had a suc- 
cessful career. It's possible he 
might want to cap it off with 
being governor.” 

“He really, really has 
wanted to be governor very 
badly,” said Terry, who has fol- 
lowed generations of Vermont 
politics. “I think Peter is really 
thinking pretty hard about 

In the political world, 
serving in Congress is big, 
but being governor is special, 

Terry argued. Aiken insisted 
on being called governor, 
though he only spent four 
years as governor and 34 as 
U.S. senator. 

“He said, ‘When you’re governor, you 
do things and you know next week or six 
months later whether you did something 
good or bad. When you’re down here, 
sometimes you never know,’" Terry re- 
called. “There’s a lot of that feeling you 
can have a stronger impact." 

Governors may have greater influence, 
but they also face far more scrutiny from 
the public and the media. That takes a toll. 
Members of Congress commonly serve for 
decades; Vermont governors rarely last 

“It’s really a hard job,” Montpelier lob- 
byist Kevin Ellis said of being governor. By 
contrast, he said of serving in Congress: 
“Down there, you get a free ride. You pose 
for a lot of photos and vote no a lot.” 

During nine years in the House, Welch 
has earned a reputation in Washington as a 
liberal who works well with Republicans, 
accordingto Ed Pagano, Sen. Patrick Leahy’s 
(D-Vt.) former chief of staff. That’s a rarity 
in a town known for political gridlock. 

“He’s viewed as an effective legislator,” 
said Pagano, who now works as a lobbyist. 
“He’s a problem solver.” 

Still, he remains a rank-and-file 
Democrat in the Republican-controlled 

Welch has seen just four bills he au- 
thored signed into law. Rogan, Welch’s chief 
of staff, said that's not an accurate measure 
of Welch’s success. It doesn’t, for example, 
reflect his work securing money to help 
Vermont recover from Tropical Storm 
Irene, advancing energy-efficiency legisla- 
tion and amending the farm bill to include a 
new milk price insurance program. 


Welch said he gets a lot of satisfaction 
from those efforts. “It’s a special job,” he 
said. “You’re the one representative for 
the best state in the country. A lot of my 
colleagues don’t have the latitude I have to 
work across the aisle.” 

With Vermont's two U.S. senators 
showing no signs of retiring, has Welch 
gone as far as he can in Washington? 
Pagano said he doesn’t think so. “He 
certainly is a player,” Pagano said, argu- 
ing that opportunities abound in the 
Democratic caucus leadership. “I think 
he's still a rising star.” 

Welch may be reluctant to 
ditch D.C. “Congress is pretty 
broken these days," he told 
constituents Saturday morn- 
ing at the Tuckerbox. “The 
institution is in bad shape, 
but we can’t abandon it. The 
Congress has to function.’' 

Asked what he’d hope 
to accomplish as governor, 
Welch would talk only in gen- 
eralities. “My orientation in 
politics, wherever I’ve been, 
has been to try to build the 
middle class,” he said. 

How would he do that as 
governor? “You're getting 
ahead of me. I’d have to lay that out.” 

Asked whether his wife, former state 
representative Margaret Cheney, would 
have to resign her seat on the three-mem- 
ber Public Service Board, which rules on 
state utility' matters, Welch again declined 
to engage. “You’re getting way ahead of 
me," he repeated. 

In Vermont political circles, specula- 
tion changes almost by the hour about 
what Welch might do. 

“I didn’t think he could be persuaded 
to come back. I’m actually starting to 
change my mind on that," Terry said in a 
later interview. 

Ellis said he thinks Welch is under 
growing pressure from Democrats to run 
for governor. “You can’t afford to lose the 
governor’s office," Ellis said. “If he doesn’t 
do it, you’re looking at a Matt Dunne- Shap 
Smith primary, and Phil Scott wins.” 

Welch would offer no timetable for 
a decision, claiming that only political 
insiders and journalists are in a hurry to 
find out. As he strolled Saturday morning 
through a bustling festival in the village of 
Windsor, that seemed true. Most people 
he met didn’t bring up the issue. 

Sharon Besso, who was working at a 
book sale in front of the Windsor public 
library, was one of the exceptions. “Good 
luck with whatever you do,” she told Welch. 

Besso said later she was torn about her 
preference for Welch. “If we pull him out of 
Washington, we lose him as a representa- 
tive. I’m not sure what to think about it,” she 
said, adding, ’If he runs, I'd vote for him.” © 

Contact: terri@sevendaysvt.com 
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Vermont’s Prison Chief Says It’s Time 
to Decriminalize Drug Possession 
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V ermont Department of 
Corrections Commissioner Andy 
Pallito recalled spotting a young 
woman on a prison tour; he knew 
she was addicted to heroin, but she wasn't 
getting treated for it. On another occasion, 
a former inmate who served five years on 
a marijuana conviction described his crime 
to Pallito as “possession of a vegetable.” 

Pallito has struggled over the years to 
rein in a DOC budget that has exploded 
along with the inmate population. 

All of that has led him to a conclusion 
shared by few in his field: Pallito believes 
that possession of all drugs should be de- 
criminalized and that the War on Drugs 
should be declared a failure, he told Seven 
Days. The man who supervises Vermont's 
1,900 prison inmates believes that many 
of them shouldn't be behind bars, and that 
incarceration sets them up for failure. 

“Possession of drugs for personal utili- 
zation — if somebody is not hurting anyone 
[else], that should not be a criminal justice 
matter," Pallito, 49, said in an interview at 
his Williston office. “I don’t think anybody 
can say that putting somebody with an ad- 
diction problem through the corrections 
system is a good idea.” 

The DOC commissioner has been fol- 
lowing news reports from Portugal, which 
in 2000 decriminalized all drugs and has 
since recorded declines in drug abuse and 
overdose deaths. He's decided it’s a brave 
example that Vermont should emulate. 

“We should go to the Portugal model, 
which is to deal with the addiction and not 
spend the money on the criminal justice 
system,” Pallito said. “We spend so much 
money on corrections that could be done 
differently. The only way to do it is spend 
less on corrections and more on treatment." 

Pallito may be the first head of a state 
prison system to publicly advocate against 
the prosecution of users of heroin, cocaine 
and other street drugs. He knows of no one 
among his peers who has stepped forward. 
Organizations that question the War on 
Drugs, such as Law Enforcement Against 
Prohibition — a group of former and cur- 
rent police officers — have not claimed 
any state corrections administrators as 
supporters. 

“When you’re a corrections commis- 
sioner, most people think you’re tough on 
crime, law and order, and I am — for cer- 
tain crimes,” Pallito said. 

He believes that possession of mari- 
juana should be legal, in any quantity. 
Possession of all other drugs, provided 
they are in small quantities for personal 
use, should not result in a criminal charge 
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but rather a small civil fine, along with 
a mandate to undergo treatment. In es- 
sence, he’d treat all drugs in a way that is 
consistent with Vermont’s 2013 marijuana 
decriminalization law, which stipulates 
that people found with one ounce or less 
face a $200 fine but no criminal charge. 

Pallito stressed two points: Drug deal- 
ers should still face criminal charges. And 
decriminalization should not happen 
overnight — there aren't enough drug- 
treatment providers to handle the effects 
of such a switch. 

He would go even further in decrimi- 
nalizing drug-related activity. The many 
people who are charged with drug-addic- 
tion-related property crimes, such as theft, 
would not face prison time. 

Currently, more than 500 of Vermont’s 
1,900 inmates are in custody for either 
property crimes or drug possession. Two 
of those are being incarcerated for mari- 
juana possession. 

Freeing such inmates would dramati- 
cally reduce the prison population, saving 
the state several million dollars annually 
and enabling it to end the controversial 
program that ships 300 overflow inmates 
to privately run out-of-state prisons. 

Further, Pallito said, decriminalization 
would allow people to take advantage of 


effective treatment programs and to avoid 
criminal convictions that prevent them 
from rebuilding their lives. 

"I think you will find a lot of people in 
the criminal justice system who have been 
there for a number of years understand 
its faults most acutely,” said Chittenden 
County State's Attorney T.J. Donovan, 
who seemed a little taken aback by news 
of Pallito’s stand. "The best policy is front- 
end work, and Andy sees that, and it’s 
consistent with his progressive ideology.” 

Pallito is an unlikely resister in the 
drug war. A New Jersey native, he moved 
to Vermont after graduating from Saint 
Peter’s College in 1987 with a degree in 
accounting. He landed a job working for 
the former commissioner of the Agency of 
Human Services, the umbrella agency that 
includes the DOC. 

Among his duties was crafting budget 
presentations for various Vermont gov- 
ernors; it was the 1990s, when the state’s 
prison population was on the rise due to 
tougher drug laws. To make the case that 
AHS was being financially responsible, 
Pallito used spreadsheets to demonstrate 
that the DOC budget was growing faster 
than other AHS costs. 

When Pallito transferred to the DOC 
in 2001, several departmental higher-ups 


ribbed him about the spreadsheets. But 
that didn’t stop him from rising through 
the ranks. He became deputy commis- 
sioner in 2006, and former governor Jim 
Douglas, a Republican, appointed him 
commissioner in 2008. He was one of only 
a few state commissioners who survived 
the transition to Gov. Peter Shumlin’s 
Democratic administration. 

In the seven years he’s served in the 
DOC's top job, Pallito hasn’t been able 
to reverse its budget trends. Vermont’s 
inmate population jumped from 1,000 
in 1995 to 1,900 today. In the same time 
period, the department’s budget has grown 
from $44 million to $159 million. By way 
of comparison, Vermont spends about $90 
million a year on higher education. 

Pallito is soft-spoken, to the point of oc- 
casionally being difficult to hear. His office 
is so sparsely decorated that his personal 
effects there wouldn’t fill a cardboard box. 
A career government employee who lives 
with his wife in Jericho, he was initially 
hesitant to share his views with Seven 
Days. He does not appear to have come 
forward to enhance his public profile or 
because he plans to run for office. 

The only other public-safety official in 
Vermont to make a pronouncement simi- 
lar to Pallito’s is former Windsor County 
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state’s attorney Robert Sand, who in 2007 been a baby step toward the decriminal- 
declared support for marijuana decrimi- ized world that Pallito envisions. 


nalization and called for an end to the War 

Sand found himself in a political fire- 
storm. Police officials criticized him. In 
retaliation for Sand's statement, Douglas 
announced that he would order Vermont 
State Police to bypass Sand and take large 
marijuana cases in Windsor County to 
the Attorney General’s Office or to federal 
prosecutors. 

In an interview, Sand recalled that he 
was taken aback. “It's not 
particularly fun when 
other leaders in the state 
seek to demonize or 
attack you for comments 
that were made in good 
faith,’’ Sand said. 

Sand said he believes 
that politicians and the 
public are more willing to 
consider criminal justice 
reform now than when he 
made waves. Treating ad- 
diction as a public health 
issue has become a popular 
notion for officials across 
the political spectrum in 
Vermont, and Shumlin has 
repeatedly spoken of keep- 
ing “non-violent” offend- 
ers out of prison. 

But that’s as far as most 
have been willing to go. 

Senate Judiciary Committee chair 
Dick Sears (D-Bennington), one of the 
legislature’s most powerful members, said 
that he opposes decriminalization, which 


ANDY PALLITO, 
VERMONT DEPARTMENT 
OF CORRECTIONS 


The stalled effort to legalize marijuana, 
Pallito said, is only “getting in the way" of 
a bigger debate that he considers inevi- 
table — a push to get users of heroin and 
other more serious drugs out of the crimi- 
nal justice system. 

“It's interesting, how long the con- 
versation takes — and this wanton desire 
to control personal behavior," Pallito 
said. “The conversation is moving at the 
speed of a glacier. I find that surprising. 

While we are having that 
conversation, people with 
addictions aren’t getting 
any better. There’s been 
speech after speech. Too 
many. Well, who are you 
sending to DOC?” 

So many drug ad- 
dicts are behind bars that 
the state’s only prison 
for women, Chittenden 
Regional Correctional 
Facility, has had to take 
steps to curb drug use 
inside the prison. Inmates 
who test positive for drugs 
now stay in Foxtrot, a more 
restrictive unit, leading 
many inmates to complain. 

Pallito acknowledged 
that publicly voicing his 
opinion could put his 
career in jeopardy. But he 
said that the time had come for him to 
speak up for what he believes is best for 
the state and for addicts. 

“There’s fear of political retribution by 


he reasons would only increase demand political attack,” he said. “People can be 


among addicts. “I don’t know that \ 
going to succeed by legalizing or decrimi- 
nalizing,” Sears said. 

Sears praised the commissioner, 
though, for supporting various initiatives 
to reduce the inmate population —which 
has fallen from 2,100 to roughly 1,900 in 
the past year. Pretrial diversion programs 
and a $1 million federal grant to reduce 
inmate recidivism have been positive 
factors. 

“It’s probably the most difficult job in 
state government,” Sears said of Pallito's 
post. “It's thankless, but at the same time, 
it’s one of tremendous responsibility. 
If you release the wrong people, you're 
where the buck stops. No matter what 
happens, he gets blamed." 

Donovan, the Chittenden County state's 
attorney who has positioned himself as a 
leading voice in the criminal justice reform 
movement, called Pallito a “great partner” 
with a “very strong understanding on 
these issues." But Donovan does not sup- 
port drug decriminalization, either. 

He pointed out that a bill to legalize 
recreational marijuana use in Vermont 
didn't make it to a vote during the past 
legislative session. And that would have 


unforgiving. People get skewered.” 

Pallito serves at the pleasure of 
Shumlin, with whom he has shared his 
views on decriminalization. “While the 
governor certainly respects Commissioner 
Pallito's right to express his personal 
views, it is not the administration’s policy 
to support decriminalizing all drugs,” 
Shumlin spokesman Scott Coriell said. 
“The governor looks forward to continu- 
ing to work with Commissioner Pallito 
to implement the critical criminal justice 
and drug policy reforms under way.” 

Though Shumlin announced he will 
not seek reelection and will step down in 
January 2017, Pallito said he hopes to stay 
in state government and is open to keep- 
ing his current job — if the next governor 
has a progressive attitude about criminal 
justice. 

"I've always appreciated the reality 
that I do love this job, but there is a shelf 
life for me and the state,” Pallito said. 
"There's a limit to how much I'm going to 
be able to accomplish, and a limit to how 
much the state is going to tolerate me.” © 

Contact: mark@sevendays\’t.com, 
@Davis7D, or 865-1020, ext. 23. 
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Flashback: Did Bernie Sanders 
Really Save the Burlington Waterfront? 


BERNIL^ 

☆beat- 


W hen U.S. Sen. Bernie Sanders (I-Vt.) launched 
his run for president at Burlington's sun- 
washed Waterfront Park last month, he 
claimed the spectacular public setting as a 
political victory. 

“This beautiful place was once an unsightly rail yard 
that served no public purpose and was an eyesore. As 
mayor, I worked with the people of Burlington to help 
turn this waterfront into the beautiful, people-oriented 
public space it is today," Sanders told the crowd. “We took 
the fight to the courts, to the legislature and to the people. 
And we won.” 

Rick Sharp, standing 10 feet from the stage, found 
Sanders’ statement galling. “I think that history says 
something different,” Sharp said three weeks later in his 
Burlington office. “If Bernie had had his way, there would 
be a hotel and condos on the waterfront.” 

In 1985, Sanders was a strong supporter of a waterfront 
makeover plan that called for heavy development on the 
shore of Lake Champlain. Retail stores, condos, offices 
and a seven-story hotel would have filled what is now 
Waterfront Park. The so-called Alden Plan also included 
a large parking garage. 

“Instead of doing the announcement there, there 
would have been 300 luxury condominiums," Sharp said. 
“It's pretty horrendous what it [would have] looked like." 

The plan died after environmentalists, including 
Sharp, Bea Bookchin and Sandy Baird, launched a deter- 
mined opposition that helped defeat a pivotal bond vote 
for the Alden project in December 1985. Sanders had 
urged the public to vote yes, arguing that it was the best 
deal the city could expect to redevelop its then-derelict 
waterfront. 

It's true that Sanders pushed for a strong public use of 
the waterfront before and after Alden was defeated. But 
his backing of the proposal could have left Burlington 
with a strikingly different waterfront. Instead of the big 
boardwalks and open spaces that host festivals and sport- 
ing events, the lakefront land could have been dominated 
by private property and commercial interests. 

That’s been left out of many media accounts, including 
a June 2 Nation article that gives Sanders credit for the 
way the area looks today. 

“Thanks to Sanders, the Burlington waterfront now 
has a community boathouse and other facilities for small 
boats,” the story read. “There’s also a sailing center and 
science center, a fishing pier, an eight-mile bike path, acres 
of parkland, and public beaches. The commercial develop- 
ment is modest and small-scale.” 

To Sharp, this version is off base. Way off base, “lb say 
that he saved the waterfront ... The record needs to be set 
straight," Sharp said. 

Sanders and his campaign did not respond to repeated 
requests for comment But people who were part of 
Sanders’ mayoral administration in the 1980s, including 
Michael Monte, say Sharp’s conclusions are the ones that 
are off base. 

“Rick Sharp is fighting a very old battle. The Alden Plan 
was flawed, but not horrific,” said Monte, who worked for 
the Community & Economic Development Office under 
Sanders and later became its director. “It had a park and 
a boathouse and generous public space. Regardless, it 



was Bernie who pivoted and 
said, ‘Let’s do this differently.’ 
And always, always said that 
the waterfront should be 
people-oriented.” 

John Franco, who was 
assistant city attorney under 
mayor Sanders, says Sharp’s 
position on the waterfront 
is dead wrong. “That is very 
much old ultra-left revision- 
ist nonsense from Rick and 
others who have spent a long 
time trying to take credit for 
the waterfront." 

Franco and the Sanders administration played a key 
role winning a landmark 1989 lawsuit that went to the 
Vermont Supreme Court. The decision, based on the 
public trust doctrine, helped the city to acquire more than 
60 acres of waterfront land from the Central Vermont 
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Railway. 

The record is also clear that after Alden, both 
Sanders and his successor as mayor, Peter Clavelle, 
worked persistently to build many of the public ameni- 
ties now in place, including the community boathouse 
in 1988 and the 10.5-acre Waterfront Park and board- 
walk in 1991. 

But in a political compromise that now seems baffling, 
both men were on board with Alden, which could have 
sabotaged much of what was later accomplished. 


Although it wasn’t always beautiful, Burlington’s wa- 
terfront has long been a powerful economic engine. In the 
1800s, it was one of the busiest lumberyards in the world. 
When the industrialists needed more land, they created it. 
The question of who owned that “fill” shaped the evolu- 
tion of the waterfront. 

In the 1980s, Sharp, a Georgetown Law grad, was 
a young attorney at the Vermont Agency of Natural 
Resources. Growing up in Bellows Falls, he felt his first 
pangs of environmentalism watching the Connecticut 
River change color depending on which dye the paper 
companies dumped into it. 

Sharp was an early supporter of creating the Burlington 
Bike Path, and he believed Sanders was an ally. “I was one 
of the 10 people who put him over the top in 1981," Sharp 
said of Sanders' historic but razor-thin mayoral victory. 
‘“No enclaves for the rich on the Burlington waterfront,”’ 
he said, paraphrasing the candidate’s rhetoric at the time. 
“That’s why I voted for him." 

Sanders had also joined loud opposition at the time to 
a proposal by Burlington shopping center developer Tony 
Pomerleau to refashion the jumble of rail lines and oil 
tanks at the foot of the city into high-rise condo towers 
and a pricey hotel. This waterfront plan, which predated 
Alden, subsequently died. 

But a few years later, Sharp and other Sanders support- 
ers were surprised to see the freshly minted mayor urging 
city residents to approve the Alden Plan and to back a $6 
million bond to help pay for the public amenities and in- 
frastructure associated with the proposal. 

A Burlington Free Press article headlined “Sanders 
Denies Sellout to Alden on Waterfront" included a com- 
ment from Bookchin, a longtime Burlington activist and 
member of the Green Party at the time, accusing the 
mayor of an about-face. The story, by Mark Johnson, now 
host of a morning news show on WDEV, quoted Bookchin 
as saying that the "project is everything Bernie Sanders 
said it would not be.” 

In the same story, Sanders retorted that failure to win 
an $18 million federal grant had forced the city to com- 
promise. The Alden proposal offered fewer public ameni- 
ties than the city originally hoped for, but they were still 
significant: a community boathouse, a section of bike path 
and a promenade along the lake. 

“If we were fighting for condos and hotels, we wouldn't 
have wasted our time. The question is public amenities and 
how do we build them without increasing property taxes,” 
Sanders said in the article. He argued that his administra- 
tion got as much as it could from the Alden developer and 
that they were not “miracle workers.” 

“We feel we pushed him as far as we could go, and we 
feel we got significant concessions,” Sanders said. 

Sanders campaigned vigorously for Alden. So did his 
young community development director, Clavelle. The 
primary developer behind Alden, Paul Flinn, also pushed 
to get the public on board. 

In another Free Press story published shortly before 
the bond vote, Flinn said the bond was the only way to fix 
the blighted, largely idle waterfront. 

Sharp recalled a pitched political battle in anticipation 
of the bond vote. He said the Sanders administration tried 
to keep him from speaking at neighborhood planning 
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assembly meetings in each of the city’s wards. His 
relationship with Sanders grew so strained that 
the mayor crossed the street when he saw Sharp 
coming, according to Sharp. 

The bond faced headwinds. Approval would have 
been a step in authorizing a tax increment-financing 
program to pay for waterfront improvements. This 
approach, which Burlington has subsequently em- 
ployed, finances infrastructure upgrades by borrow- 
ing on future tax revenues for a period of years. 

The Burlington School Board concluded the TIF 
could potentially deprive the schools of tax revenue. 
As a result, the board came out in opposition shortly 
before the vote — which Sharp thinks helped sink 
the bond. In the end, a majority of voters supported 
it, but not the required two-thirds majority. The 
Alden Plan faded, and Sanders pushed more vigor- 
ously for a public-oriented makeover. 

Clavelle recalled that back in the day, the Alden 
plan seemed like a bold, mixed-use proposal. But 
after its defeat, it was clear that more open space and 
parkland were desired, he said. While many people 
contributed to what the waterfront is today, Sanders 
played a crucial and central role, Clavelle said. “His 
vision and his tenacity is undeniable,’’ he said. 

Baird, a Burlington attorney, onetime Green 
Party candidate for mayor and Alden opponent, of- 
fered a slightly different interpretation. "They were 
good losers," she said of the Sanders administration 
and its realization that people wanted more public 
space on the waterfront. “We won, and so they went 
on to basically do, I think, what the people wanted." 

Sanders supported Alden because the city 
needed money, she said. But she gives him, Clavelle 
and Franco credit for shaping the waterfront into 
what it is today. Rick Sharp and the Alden oppo- 
nents deserve credit, too, Baird said. 

All along, Sharp and other opponents of 
the Alden plan had argued that much of the 
waterfront land was restricted to public use. 
The gist of the public trust doctrine argument 
was that the water belongs to the people and 
therefore infill of water — such as the Burlington 
lakefront — does, too. 
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The Sanders administration had been arguing on 
behalf of the city's rights under the public trust doctrine 
as well. The Vermont Supreme Court ruled in favor of 
Burlington's claim to the land in the landmark 1989 de- 
cision. The fact that no buildings were standing on the 
waterfront made it easier for the court to rule strongly in 
the public's favor, Sharp said. 

The ruling had another effect. As Sharp explained, 
by constraining private development, it made railroad- 
controlled property much less valuable and therefore 
affordable for the city to purchase. 

Over the following years, the public got Waterfront 
Park, the Community Sailing Center, a fishing pier, a skate 
park and a science museum. Forty acres of land on the 
northern section of the parcel were preserved, their fate 
left to future generations to decide. Expensive condos did 
eventually get built, but on the east side of Lake Street 
and up against an existing hill. That big parking garage, 
which would have formed a concrete block intruding into 
panoramic lake views? It never sprouted. 

These days, Sharp runs Burlington Segway, which 
offers waterfront tours on the standup gizmos. He and his 
wife live in Colchester and offer paragliding, snow tubing 
and other recreation there. They once owned 40 units 
of rental property in Burlington but have trimmed their 
holdings to about five units, including the house where 
Sharp lived in the 1980s. 

He remains active in the debate about waterfront 
uses, now arguing for a small stretch of the bike path to 
be relocated from the east to the west side of the railroad 
tracks near the Lake Champlain Ferry Dock Marina so 
users don’t have to ride over bumpy railroad tracks. 
Sharp walks with a cane as a result of a paragliding ac- 
cident in Mexico in the 1990s that nearly killed him. 

Sharp likes much of what Sanders stands for, and 
he’ll probably vote for him in the presidential primary. 
But he still wants to hear the candidate say the Alden 
Plan was a mistake, and he believes the citizens of 
Burlington should know why their waterfront looks 
the way it does. 

Said Sharp: “It was only because a small group of 
people stood up and said no.” © 

Contact: molly@sevendaysvt.com 
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Campaign Vets Share 
Tips for Vermont’s 
Gubernatorial Contenders 

When he announced on June 8 Chat he wont seek a fourth term. 
Gov. Peter Shumlin ignited one of the earliest gubernatorial 
contests in recent Vermont history. Based on the number of 
interested parties, it may also end up being one of the most 

Running a campaign for the state’s top office aint easy. 
Just ask KSE Partners lobbyist Alex MacLean, who managed 
Shumlin's first gubernatorial bid in 2010 and his reelect in 2012. 

"it's very similar to opening a business," she says. "You need 
to juggle eight balls at the same time. You're drinking from a 
fire hose." 

So what should Vermont’s maybe-kinda-sorta gubernato- 
rial candidates keep in mind as they prepare to enter the 
race? We asked MacLean and other alums of recent statewide 
campaigns. 

FIRST STEPS 

The general election may be 17 months away, but the work starts 
now, the pros say. 

"Organize, organize, organize." advises Democrat Mike 
Pieciak. who ran Attorney General Bill Sorrell’s 2012 reelec- 
tion campaign and serves as deputy commissioner at the 
Department of Financial Regulation. "Reach out to local sup- 
porters. Build a network of donors, both inside the state and 
outside the state." 

Republican Darcie Johnston, who managed former auditor 
and senator Randy Brock’s 2012 gubernatorial campaign, says 
fundraising comes first. 

"Raise your first $100,000 to $150,000 immediately, and 
don’t do another thing until you have that money in the bank," 
she says. Doing so. Johnston argues, "shows credibility” and 
ensures you can afford a campaign infrastructure. 

Potential candidates should make sure their families are 
on board before doing anything else, says Rep. Jill Krowinski 
(D-Burlington), who ran the Vermont Democratic Party and 
managed former House speaker Gaye Symington’s 2008 gu- 
bernatorial campaign. 

"You need to set some sort of ground rules with the family 
of what it looks like and what their involvement may be," she 
says. Campaigning can be a part-time job until next spring, she 
says, but then it will quickly ramp up into a full-time one. 

DECISION TIME 

When should candidates make clear they’re running? Many 
Democrats are waiting to see whether Congressman Peter 
Welch (D-Vt.), widely considered the party's strongest candidate, 
enters the race. If he opts out, some of the pros advise that 
others should get in immediately. 

"There are so many different factors, but obviously I think 
the earlier, the better," Krowinski says. 

That makes it easier to line up supporters, donors and staff 
— and can scare off other potential candidates. 

“I think we're going to see it start up much sooner than 
some people anticipate," MacLean says. "I think it could start 

Rep. Chris Pearson (P-Burlington), a communications con- 
sultant who worked for Sen. Bernie Sanders (l-VL) and helped 
run Dean Corren’S 2014 lieutenant gubernatorial campaign, 
isn't so sure. 

"I think people aren't eager to have more and longer cam- 
paigns," he says. 

Those who currently hold office, such as House Speaker 
Shap Smith (D-Morristown), have an excuse to travel the state 
and meet with potential supporters without declaring their 
candidacy, Pearson notes. 

"There’s an opportunity to begin campaigning without 
being in official campaign mode, and I’m sure you'll begin to 
see people do that," he says. 


MONEY MATTERS 

To contest the last open gubernatorial seat in 2010, Shumlin 
spent $1.4 million, while Republican Brian Dubie spent $1.5 
million. Almost everyone Seven Days consulted said candidates 
this time around should expect to raise and spend $1.5 million 

Of course, the required sum depends on who you are and 
what you need. To contest a crowded primary, $500,000 may 
be sufficient. If Welch enters the race and scares off other 
Democrats, he could likely husband his resources until fall 
2016. And, according to Johnston, Republicans will have to 
raise far more because they wont be able to rely on a robust 
party infrastructure, as the Dems will. 

"I think you could maybe scrape by on the Democratic side 
with a million dollars," she says. "I think on the Republican side 
it's going to take $1.5 to $1.8 million." 

Republican Dennise Casey, a public affairs consultant who 
worked on all four of former governor Jim Douglas' campaigns 
and managed his 2006 and 2008 bids, notes that buying tele- 
vision advertising time in a presidential campaign year will be 
expensive and difficult. With so many candidates on the ballot 
— in Vermont, New York and New Hampshire — some stations 
may simply run out of airtime. 

Early fundraising success will help separate the wheat from 
the chaff 

"One of the ways you winnow down a contested primary 
field is by getting ahead on the money chase,” Pearson says. 
"Part of what will happen at this phase is trying to box out 

That means getting on the phone immediately. 

"I think you immediately need to start compiling a list of 
those that you know you can call and call them right away," 
MacLean says. "You need to comb through personal contacts, old 
colleagues, friends, college roommates — the low-hanging fruit." 

FLATLANDER FINANCING 

Vermonters wont be the only ones contributing to next year's 
gubernatorial race. If it appears competitive, the Democratic 
Governors Associab'on and Republican Governors Association 
are sure to get involved, particularly because presidential 
campaign years feature fewer competitive gubernatorial races. 

Both Washington, D.C., organizations will likely play a role 
recruiting candidates they deem the strongest — perhaps 
Welch on the Democratic side and Lt. Gov. Phil Scott on the 
Republican side. And the DGA and RGA may spend big. as they 
did in 2010. 

Other organizations could also get involved. Though most 
of the candidates mentioned are men, EMILY’S List could finan- 
cially support a woman, such as Secretary of Transportation 


Sue Minter. should she choose to run. And even homegrown 
organizations could make waves. If he doesn't run for governor 
himself, retired Wall Street banker Bruce Lisman could set up a 
super PAC and bankroll a candidate of his choosing— as could 
Vermonters First founder Lenore Broughton, a conservative 
heiress from Burlington, 

HIRED HELP 

When should candidates hire a campaign manager and other 
staffers? 

"In the early days, they should be able to do it with volun- 
teers and a couple key people." Johnston says. "Twelve to 15 
months to run a campaign is gonna take a very small infra- 
structure that can gear up as you get into May of next year." 

It's a balance, says Pieciak, because you don't want to 
start paying a campaign manager immediately, but "you don't 
want to let resources get away." Vermont has a small pool of 
campaign hands, and, according to MacLean, outsiders don't 
always get it. 

"I do think its ideal to have someone from In-state," she 
says. "I think they do have a sense of when a candidate is 
being genuine, and I think when you bring in an out-of-state 
campaign manager, they can miss many of those nuances that 
make Vermont unique." 

GET OUT THERE 

Most important the pros agree, is for potential candidates to get 
out of the office and start talking to key influencers — and voters. 

*1 think Vermont is a state that doesn't just value retail 
politics; we require retail politics." Casey says. She points to 
Shumlin and her old boss, Douglas, as particularly good at 
pressing the flesh. 

They got around and were approachable and accessible. 
Thats something that’s very important," she says. "There are 
other folks who will be in the field who have not taken the op- 
portunity to get out there and spend time with Vermonters, so 
It's going to be tricky for them to make up that ground." 

Candidates are likely already courting the state's traditional 
power brokers, such as Lake Champlain Regional Chamber of 
Commerce president Tom Torti, Green Mountain Power CEO 
Mary Powell. SL Albans Messenger publisher Emerson Lynn 
and, of course, "the Burlington Bishops." 

But, Krowinski says, candidates should "try to get out of the 
typical group." 

"I think it’s really important to reach out to the next genera- 
tion of leaders and include them in these preliminary conver- 
sations," she says. 

PAUL HEINTZ 
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Leona 

(Granger) 

DeForge 

WINOOSKI 

Leona (Granger) DeForge, 

90. daughter of Leopold and 
Yvonne (Merchant) Granger, 
of Winooski, passed away 
on June 11 at Starr Farm 
Nursing Flome after a long 
illness. She will be extremely 
missed by her daughter and 
primary care provider for the 
past several years, Catherine 
Eddy, and her husband, 
Gerald, of Winooski: her son. 
Richard, and his wife, Denise, 
of Milton: granddaughter 
Stephanie Eddy Niquette 
and her spouse. Elizabeth, of 
South Burlington; grandsons 
Stephen Eddy of Georgia. Vt., 
Scott Eddy of Eagle Bridge. 
N.Y., Richard Jr. and Robert 
DeForge of Milton, Michael 
DeForge of Essex Junction 
and Brian DeForge of SL 
Albans; six great-grandchil- 


LeoPold (Paul) DeForge. to 
whom she was married in 
November 1951. Sadly, the 
Lord called him in May of 
2000. Though devastated by 
the loss of her soulmate and 
struggling with a variety of 
health issues, she retained a 
smile, a sense of humor and 
compassion until the end. 
always the true family matri- 
arch. Leona loved everyone 


Want to memorialize a 
loved one in Seven Days ? 

Post your remembrance online and print 
at lifelines.sevendaysvt.com. Or contact us 
at lifelines@sevendaysvt.com, 865-1020, ext. 37. 
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Mural to Look Forward Through 
State Hospital’s Past 



I f you’ve ever seen the whimsically 
painted Fletcher Free Library van 
zipping around Burlington, or tiptoed 
over the floor murals at NRG Systems 
in Hinesburg, you're already familiar with 
the work of Waterbury artist Sarah-Lee 
Terrat. The prolific artist’s resume is as 
expansive as the surfaces she paints on. 

Primarily known for her lively public 
works, Terrat recently turned her brush to 
a project requiring a touch more gravitas. 
With a $50,000 grant from the Vermont 
Arts Council, she is creating a mural for 
the atrium of the new Waterbury State 
Office Complex. The project makes use of 
the former Vermont State Hospital, for- 
merly known as the Vermont State Asylum 
for the Insane. 

When Tropical Storm Irene ripped 
through Vermont in August 2011, it dam- 
aged large portions of the psychiatric facil- 
ity; the 122-year-old hospital was forced 
to close and the remaining patients were 
relocated. At the time, the institution that 
once housed more than 1,000 patients was 
down to 54 beds, and the majority of the 
space had been converted to oflices for 
roughly 1,500 government employees. 

In March 2012, Gov. Peter Shumlin 
announced a plan to bring 900 employees 
from the Agency of Human Services and 
the Department of Public Safety back to 
Waterbury. The core historic buildings 
are being preserved and a new addition is 
under construction. The complex is set to 
open in January 2016. 

Terrat responded to a request for pro- 
posals for the atrium site from the arts 
council in the spring of 2013. According to 
senior program director Michele Bailey, 
the council wanted to "create a positive and 
welcoming environment, connect to themes 


related to [historic] use of the building, and 
emphasize common spirit and cooperation." 

Terrat had to convince the council that 
she could convey that message. “I knew 
that I wanted something about the history 
of the community, the hospital and their 
relationship,” Terrat recalled during an 
interview in her Waterbury studio. So she 
dove right in with a trip to the Vermont 
State Archives in Middlesex. 

There she found a small book of poetry 
by a woman named Jean Killary, who 
had been a state hospital patient during 
the 1940s and ’50s. “There was one poem 
called 'Green and Gold,' and I just imme- 
diately fell in love with it,” Terrat said. “I 
didn’t know what I wanted to do with it, 
but that's what I wanted to work with." 
The poem is a tiny thing two stanzas that 
describe the melding of goldfinch wings 
with the “antique" gold of birch leaves. 

Killary died in 1993, so Terrat had to get 


permission to use the poem from a living 
relative. “It was this or nothing," she re- 
called. "Nothing else had inspired me.” A 
month before she was due to present her 
proposal to the VAC, Terrat received the 
go-ahead from Killary’s nephew. 

Finally, she was able to share her vision: 
a collage of historic documents from the 
hospital overlaid by a transparent mural of 
a birch forest, inspired by the poem. The 
day after her presentation to the arts coun- 
cil, Terrat was notified that she had been 
selected for the grant, along with Gordon 
Auchincloss, who is creating an outdoor 
sculpture. 

"The committee was really interested 
in [Terrat’s] proposal,” said Bailey. “They 
wanted to honor the past but use this op- 
portunity to look forward positively, so this 
was a really nice blending of the two.” 

The concept is appealing, but choos- 
ing which parts of the hospital's complex 


history to focus on presented its own 
challenges. Like other state asylums na- 
tionwide, the Vermont State Hospital had 
a checkered past. In the beginning of the 
20th century, asylums subjected patients 
to deplorable living conditions and often- 
torturous experimental treatments. “We 
weren’t alone in doing this stuff,” Terrat 
said. They were “just trying to figure out 
other ways of treating mental patients.” 

As the public learned more about the 
condition of these institutions, the tides 
shifted. The process of deinstitutionaliza- 
tion began in the latter half of the century, 
facilitated in part by the introduction of 
antipsychotic medications. The focus 
turned from shutting away psychiatric 
patients to rehabilitating them and moving 
them back into the community. 

Terrat’s project was a balancing act. “I 
didn't want this to be too Walt Disney ... 
but I didn’t want it to be too dark,” she said. 
“[It’s] about honoring the humanity, the 
creativity and the heart of patients, their 
caregivers and their community. These 
were human beings, often having remark- 
able talents and inspiring things to share.” 

Photographs of nurses and patients, 
handwritten pages from daily logbooks, 
rule lists and more will peek through the 
leaves of Terrat’s birch forest In one photo, 
patient Merrill Bennett, whom Terrat calls 
“the Train Man,” peers out from under a cap, 
holding a kitten to his chest. "He did these 
beautiful drawings and paintings of trains," 
Terrat explained. At one point Bennett 
attempted to escape the hospital, derail a 
train, set fire to a barn and kill himself. “He 
had these incredible talents,” Terrat com- 
mented, “but he also had this ... stuff.” 

One of the more disturbing pages in the 
asylum’s history was written by Dr. Eugene 



N ever in his wildest dreams would 
Abdiel Kent have imagined that 
dancers would one day take over 
his inn and dry goods store. The 
owner of A. Kent’s Hotel was surely a prac- 
tical man — who wasn't in 1830s Vermont? 
The thought of abunch ofbarefooted women 
(and a few men) maneuvering through his 
quarters in strange synchronicity would 
likely have made him glad to be gone from 
this world long before their appearance. 

Most current-day Vermonters would 
never have considered bringing dance 
to this emptied brick building in Calais, 
now called the kent museum at historic 
kents' corner and under the aegis of the 
state’s Division for Historic Preservation. 
But hannah dennison did. This week the 
Chelsea choreographer, along with visual 
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A. Stanley, who served as superintendent 
from 1918 to 1936. He advocated for the 
use of eugenics, or the improvement of 
the human race by selective breeding. 
That movement included the sexual 
sterilization of patients to “prevent the 
procreation of children with an inherited 
tendency to crime, feeble-mindedness, 
epilepsy, idiocy, imbecility or insanity,” 
Stanley wrote in a document included in 
the collage. 

But Terrat didn’t want the darker 
aspects of the hospital’s history to take 
center stage. “[Some of] the older people 
in Waterbury can remember the time 
when they were kind of embarrassed 
about their town," she said, "but they also 
took care of the relationship with the hos- 
pital.” On a mockup of the collage, Terrat 
pointed out a photograph of a booth at a 
fair. “Here’s one called ‘Fun Fest’ that’s 
the village doing this [carnival] for the 
patients," she explained. 

Forty-five historic documents will be re- 
peated throughout the 50-by-28-foot mural. 
“I wanted to make sure that there are sev- 
eral places where people can get up close 
and read the [writing]," Terrat said. “And 
some of the faces are just big and staring out 
at you. Each photograph opens up a story.” 

Since the mural is so large, Terrat 


is creating composite images with 
Photoshop that will be printed on long 
rolls of wallpaper and transferred onto the 
surface in August As for the painting, “I'll 
be on site for six to eight weeks, August 
and September," she said. 

Terrat will use high-quality latex 
acrylic house paints and a glazing medium 
to make the colors transparent, giving the 
mural a watercolor effect. Killary’s poem, 
interpreted visually as the forest, will be 
the first thing people see when they ap- 
proach the wall. 

"Jean Killary was a patient, an anony- 
mous person in the hospital. I don’t know 
how many years she was there, but she was 
a creative individual with, obviously from 
her poetry, a lot of soul and a connection to 
the natural environment,” Terrat said. “I’d 
like to look at [the mural] as honoring the 
positive side of somebody who was mar- 
ginalized by society and kind of put away. 
And I think — I know — that there were a 
lot of people who were.” 

“Green and Gold" will be etched in 
Vermont granite underneath the mural, 
moving out from the shadows of an archi- 
val box and into the light of history. © 

INFO 


artist Leslie anoerson and composer 
DAVID severance, presents to the public 
the dance/theater piece “Threads and 
Thresholds” in the historic structure. 

This work is not only site-specific; it is 
room-specific, as a recent preview of the 
performance revealed. Dennison and co. 
have created vignettes involving more than 
a dozen dancers in various configurations in 
a series of spaces throughout the building. 
The audience will be limited to 20 people at 
a time; those viewers are allowed to remain 
in each room for a specific interval, then 
are ushered to the next room by one of the 
performers. "Threads and Thresholds” re- 
sembles a guided tour in a museum, except 
that no one tells you anything. Instead, you 
are left to see, feel and think what you will. 

The rooms themselves, some stripped 


down to the lath, become characters on 
this tour — presumably the “thresholds” of 
the tide. Anderson’s visual staging of these 
spaces is evocative and nostalgic. She has 
brought a bit of the outside in, with dried 
flowers, leaves and tree branches. Animal life 
is suggested, too, by a pile of white feathers 
(chicken?) in one room, and gobs of sheep's 
wool (or is it cotton?) in another. Mysterious 
as they are, these elements seem to represent 
the exigencies of time. Life is lost, nature 
moves on, substance becomes ephemera. 

Anderson underscores the other half 
of the work's title with sculptural installa- 
tions such as parallel rows of string held 
tautly overhead, like the waiting warp 
threads of a loom. Here and there, knotted 
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Reborn as Art: Vermonters Create Multimedia 
Exhibit About an Ancient Buddhist Guru 




A ccording to Buddhist legend, 
the first incarnation of the 
holy figure Padmasambhava 
occurred in the eighth cen- 
tury, when he appeared as a small child 
inside a lotus blossom adrift on a lake. 
Regarded as unusual and holy, the child 
was nurtured in the Buddhist tradition 
and eventually became known by the name 
Guru Rinpoche. In Tibet, he’s a figure of 
supreme spiritual importance, reflected 
in the nickname bestowed on him: the 
Second Buddha. 

Guru Rinpoche’s life, message and 
mythos are the subjects of the ambitious 
multimedia exhibition “Precious Guru," 
which opens at Burlington’s (coinci- 
dentally aptly named) karma bird house 
gallery this Saturday, June 20. Consisting 
of photographs, video, prose, poetry 
and soundscapes, the project is a step 
toward an ultimate goal: a feature-length 
documentary about Padmasambhava and 
his vast, lasting influence on Buddhist 
practice. 

It’s a long way from the Green 
Mountains to the Himalayas, but that 
didn’t prevent the artists of “Precious 
Guru” from undertalcing the journey in 
2013. Making the trek were project direc- 
tor MARC WENNBERG, Writer CLEMMA DAWSEN, 

sound artist and dancer sarah brutzman, 
and the father-and-son team of Shelburne 
filmmaker ronen schechner and photogra- 
pher jon schechner. Aiming to absorb the 
story and influence of Padmasambhava, 
the group visited Mongolia, Tibet, Nepal, 
Bhutan and India. 






“Precious Guru” collects the partici- 
pants’ artistic responses to their immer- 
sion in an ancient world. The guru’s story 
appealed to Wennberg, currently the 
director of St. Albans’ Community Justice 
Center, because “it’s the kind of story that, 
when you peel back one layer and think 
you've got it, then you realize there's a layer 
below that,” he says. “There's something 
mysterious and complex about this story 
that affected my imagination and keeps me 
excited and interested in learning more.” 

The story of Guru Rinpoche is a rich and 
vivid one, filled with fanciful adventures 
and liaisons with gorgeous consorts. But 
the only reason his story is known at all, 


Wennberg says, is that the guru left behind 
him termas, or treasures, which can take 
the form of “objects that are hidden in the 
landscape, or hidden in people’s minds,” he 
explains. In time, “the right mediator” dis- 
covers the termas and passes on the guru's 
teachings to a new generation. 

If all this seems a bit mystifying, the 
works in the exhibit attempt to provide 
artistic specificity. Jon Schechner’s pho- 
tographs balance the vibrant colors of 
prayer flags and dyed robes with the stark 
grandeur of the Himalayas. Dawsen’s 
written accounts of her journey are part 
travelogue, part poetry and part spiritual 
exploration. 


Israeli-born Ronen Schechner pro- 
duced the 11 -minute trailer that the team 
intends to use in fundraising. He also 
created several short documentary videos 
after returning from the trip, several of 
which have been posted to the project’s 
website, triptychjourney.org. These videos 
viscerally depict the remarkable sights the 
team witnessed, including people and pack 
animals harvesting wheat at the foot of the 
Earth's highest mountains, and images of 
ritual dances in Nepal’s remote Mustang 

“For me, the most incredible place was 
Mustang,” says Ronen Schechner. “It’s a 
place where you feel that time stops. People 
still live almost without technology, every- 
thing is done by hand. It's one of the many 
places where Padmasambhava is most fully 
influential — I would even say ‘alive.’” 

The story of the guru is the spine of 
the project — informing, along with his 
teachings, each of its artistic components. 
To reinterpret and recount that story in a 
variety of artistic modes, says Wennberg, 
is to become a part of it “It's a story that 
responds to the needs of the time, and for 
each of those times produces new teach- 
ings and new ways to embrace the basic, 
core tenets of Buddhism: emptiness and 
compassion,” he says. “It is continuously 
remaking itself through new discoveries.” 

As Wennberg’s words suggest, 
“Precious Guru” maintains an attitude 
of reverence toward Buddhism and 
central Asian folkways, yet he and 
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Bake Off Sets the Stage, and the 
Table, With The Dining Room 



BY PAMELA P0LST0N 

A .R. Gurney’s play The Dining 
Room is not about eating. Rather, 
the American playwright envi- 
sioned a series of overlapping 
but largely unrelated vignettes in which 
IS characters act out small human dramas. 
When the work premiered in New York 
in 1982, the term “first world problem" 
had not yet become a 
meme, but WASP - 
white Anglo-Saxon 
Protestant — was in 
vogue. Both terms sug- 
gest the economic class, 
and social conventions, 

Gurney had in mind. 

His characters all 
have another thing in 
common: the dining 
room furniture. This 
provides the play’s 
thematic underpinning 
and its exceedingly 
simple set 

Both the casting and 
the economical staging needs made The 
Dining Room appealing for this year's Bake 
Off, says cristina alicea. The producing 
artistic director of Vermont stage company 
conceived of the Bake Off four years ago as a 
concluding production to its regular season. 

The idea is this: Take a play, divide 
it into three sections, hire three direc- 
tors and let each of them choose their 
own casts. What the audience sees, then, 
is a tripartite work performed by three 
completely different sets of actors. Alicea 
thought of this as a way to demonstrate 


what directors do — that is, to show how 
directorial choices can shape any given 
play. To enhance that understanding, each 
night of a Bake Off production is followed 
by a Q&A with its directors. 

Of Gurney’s play Alicea says, “The Bake 
Off has very specific needs that must be 
met, and The Dining Room really meets 
that. There is one setting but different time 
periods and lots of characters, each of them 
very different. It’s also fun,” she adds. “I’ve 
established, too, that I want to pick a play 
that's going to be fun for the audience." 

While in a normal production of The 
Dining Room six actors typically play three 


roles each, the Bake Off iteration features 
18 actors. 

If that sounds hard to follow, director 
john nagle has a different take. “Every 
single vignette is a completely different 
family. The audience won’t have to follow 
the track of any character,” he says. “In one 
sense, it's like watching three one-acts.” 

The director of the third and final 
section, Nagle — who with his wife, 
jena necrason, founded the Vermont 
Shakespeare company — notes that in 
each section, “You have to create your full 
characters, and the arc of the scene. It’s 
important to treat each one fully.” 


IN ONE 
SENSE, 

IT'S LIKE 
WATCHING 
THREE 
ONE-ACTS. 


And that’s why no director has any 
more responsibility than the other two to 
help audiences “get” the play. Directing 
the first section, jamien lundy forrest, 
who is also VSC’s general manager, says 
she thinks the biggest challenge is “finding 
the right pace of the show — but it’s a chal- 
lenge I expected. It’s important the cues 
are sent in the right way in the vignettes," 
she says. 

Sandwiched in the middle, director 
Andrew Butterfield has made some “bold 
choices’’ (he’s "taking some inspiration 
from ‘The Twilight Zone,’” he confides) 
that will easily distinguish his section from 
the others. Does he feel any extra pressure 
because his actors need to “segue” twice? 

“I’m approaching my section as a stand- 
alone play within a play,” he says. “The arc 
of the play will still exist regardless of what 
I decide to do. 

“I didn’t choose this play,” Butterfield 
adds. “But I believe it has some contem- 
porary relevance. Our country is still led 
by old, white, rich, Christian men. The 
WASPs in this play represent that.” 

All three directors, and Alicea, say 
what they're most looking forward to at 
The Dining Room — aside from seeing how 
their colleagues interpret the play — is the 
aftermath. That is, the audience response. 
"I think there will be a lot of questions,” 
says Butterfield. He adds: I’m also looking 
forward to just seeing my cast out there. 
They’re doing awesome work.” © 

rest, produced by Vermont Stage Company. 
Wednesday, June 17. through Saturday, June 
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some of the project's other creators say 
that it is not explicitly a Buddhist project. 
Dawsen is the only one of the project’s 
artists to self-identify as a Buddhist. She 
engages in “really deep Tibetan Buddhist 
practice," she says, in her roles as a 
writer and educator, and in her daily life. 
“There’s no separation between me and 
my Buddhism,” Dawsen adds. “It's not a 
religion. It’s the way I live my life.” 

Wennberg expresses gratitude for 
Dawsen’s participation in the project, 
noting that she brought a perspective 
others could not. 

Yet all of the “Precious Guru” artists 
have addressed the project holistically. 


with the intention of expressing the ways 
humans have made myth into reality. 
Though the story of Guru Rinpoche may 
seem fantastical, “These myths are true, 
and making peace with that is very dif- 
ficult in our culture,” says Dawsen. “This 
sort of thing can be absolutely true, not 
just considered as a metaphor.” © 

Contact: ethan@sevendaysvt.com 
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New Dance Installation « 

masses of thread hang on walls; a ball of 
swing sits on a shelf. These may repre- 
sent projects left behind, or still to come. 

A less literal thread — of history — 
manifests itself in a small downstairs room 
where dozens of vintage photos have been 
arranged on the walls. All of them depict 
relatives and ancestors of the performers. 
The audience is allowed to linger and 
examine these images — most depicting 
sWangers, only their era identifiable by 
hair and clothing styles. There are some 
world-famous figures, too: President John 
F. Kennedy, Queen Elizabeth, the Shah of 
Iran and his wife. One of the dancers, it 
turns out, had an ambassador in the family. 

But most of the installation’s history 
lesson is rightly and necessarily focused 
on the Kent Museum. In recent years, 
the building has undergone repair and 
partial restoration, including the installa- 
tion of an elevator. Its practical uses are 
gone and nearly forgotten, but its rooms 
survive and seem to embrace the new 
activity of community events and ex- 
hibits. “Threads and Thresholds” is the 
museum’s first dance installation. Just 
as Dennison’s 2013 “Dear Pina,” claimed 
the cavernous expanse of Shelburne 
Farms’ Breeding Barn, so she has shaped 
this work to fit the Kent Museum’s more 
intimate, contained spaces. 


It does not seem right, in this pre- 
view, to reveal the entire experience that 
awaits audiences beyond the photograph 
room in “Threads and Thresholds.” But 
(slight spoiler alert) don’t be alarmed by 
a sudden calamitous noise that precedes 
this dreamlike journey. Where chairs are 
provided, do sit, watch and listen. And 
do be prepared to climb a steep stair- 
case to the upstairs ballroom. There the 
largest ensemble flows together, as four 
musicians — on piano, violins and cello 
— perform Severance's stirring score. For 
performers and audience alike, the expe- 
rience is simultaneously about moving 
through history and being present. 

As one emerges, afterward, into this 
bucolic corner of Vermont, the feeling 
remains. © 

INFO 
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\ A l~ Y~ [Z'') What Is That ‘Apron’ Along 
V V I \ . the Waterfront Bike Path? 



A nyone who’s been down to 
Burlington's Waterfront Park 
since spring sprung has likely 
noticed the sweet new stretch 
of bike path on the park's northeast side: 
smooth-as-chocolate pavement flanked 
by crushed-stone shoulders. A yellow 
stripe down the middle reminds people 
not to hog the whole path. 

Nice. But what, exactly, is that white, 
wafHe-patterned apron that runs along- 
side a stretch of the path? 

The 16-foot-wide strip of concrete 
nodules is clearly not meant to accom- 
modate bikes, trikes or skateboards. A 
step or two on the surface reveals it’s not 
much friendlier to the foot. It looks like 
a path of another kind. 

“That is a new Drivable Grass,” says 
Burlington Parks and Recreation direc- 
tor Jesse Bridges. “It replaces the old 
gravel access road that used to run along 
the back section of the path.” 

Drivable Grass is the trademark name 
for what its maker, Soil Retention, calls 
“permeable plantable pavement.” 

The “grass” part won’t come until 
next year, says Bridges, but the “driv- 
able” part was in action last week as 
crews set up for the Burlington Discover 
Jazz Festival. They parked trucks on 


the strip to unload equipment destined 
for the festival tents, which were set up 
nearby. 

The Drivable Grass is part of a $2.56 
million project that includes a new 
skate park and the refurbishing of the 
portion of bike path that stretches from 
Perkins Pier to the Urban Reserve, just 
beyond the dog park, Bridges says. 
Funding comes from a voter-approved 
tax increment-financing district. Under 
that arrangement, the project is paid 
for with funds generated by the antici- 
pated increase in tax revenues after its 
completion. 

Work on the path continues this 
summer, even as the bikeway and the 
park remain open. “We’re trying not to 
close it down,” Bridges says. 

The newly reconfigured Waterfront 
Park portion of the bike path follows 
what used to be a dirt access road on the 
eastern edge of the park. No longer does 
the path slash through the middle of the 
park, disrupting summer festivals with a 
swath of pavement. 

The Drivable Grass running along 
the newly refurbished path is intended 
to allow trucks to back up to event tents 
assembled on the Waterfront Park lawn 
without turning the turf into a muddy 


mess, Bridges explains. The hard-to- 
walk-on nubs help make the surface 
permeable so water will drain easily. 

By next spring, the nubs should be 
covered with grass. What now looks like 
an oddly misplaced piece of concrete 
will eventually blend in with the lawn. 

Reconstruction of the eight-mile- 
long bike path includes widening the 
pavement. Bridges says. In some places, 
the path had been six feet wide, in others 
10 feet. Now the standard width is 11 feet, 
with two two-foot-wide gravel shoul- 
ders where possible. In some places, 
easements allow only the 11-foot path 
with no shoulder. In the busiest portion 
of Waterfront Park, the path has been 
deliberately narrowed to 10 feet with 
shoulders to slow traffic, Bridges says. 

The new skate park, which is taking 
shape just north of its predecessor, 
should be finished by the end of the year, 
Bridges notes. When it’s done, the tem- 
porary skate park will be dismantled. 

The site of the former skate park, 
adjacent to the hulking remains of the 
Moran Plant, will be part of a rerouted 
Lake Street, Bridges adds. Bike path 
users this summer will find that stretch 
narrowed by construction fences. When 
the work is done, the path will loop to 


the west of the dog park, running closer 
to the lakeshore. 

Also still to come are changes that 
will iron out problems with the traffic 
pattern at various bike path intersec- 
tions, including the one at the end of 
College Street near the ECHO Lake 
Aquarium and Science Center, accord- 
ing to Bridges. 

Refurbishing will continue in future 
years and extend north to the Winooski 
River bilie bridge. 

So far, Bridges says, the wider path 
with the new yellow center line seems 
to have encouraged a stronger sense of 
decorum among bike path users who are 
inclined to walk three or four abreast. “I 
do notice they look down and take a step 
over,” he observes. 

There’s plenty of room now. There’s 
even a swath of Drivable Grass. © 


Contact: terri@sevendaysvt.com 
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i THE STRAIGHT DOPE bvceciladams 


Dear Cecil, 


My lawn slowly dies as we here in southern 
California suffer another drought, and our 
water agencies reduce deliveries to a slow 
dribble. Is it technically and economically feasi- 
ble to harvest icebergs as a freshwater source? 
Answer soon, as we're tired of Navy showers 
and unflushed toilets! 

Marvin Gardens 


I f shower duration is your 
primary concern right now, 
the drought may be making 
your whiskey-and-waters a 
little too strong. California ac- 
counts for about 11 percent of 
U.S. agriculture by revenue and 
12 percent of the nation's GDP 
overall. When you guys run out 
of water, we're all screwed. We 
may never see an almond again. 

Which makes the iceberg 
idea pretty appealing. With 
global warming well under 
way, icebergs should be break- 
ing free and floating past our 
coasts any day now — and cor- 
ralling one or two giant frozen 
chunks of fresh water certainly 
sounds easier than reducing the 
excess consumption of several 
metropolitan areas, or address- 
ing the obvious problems with 
growing massive amounts of 
high-water-demand food under 
semi-arid conditions. 

And the idea’s not new: 
Proposals along these lines had 
already been kicking around for 
a few decades when the Saudi 
prince Mohammed al Faisal 
got into the act in the mid-’70s. 


Seeking water for his country 
that didn’t have to be desali- 
nated, he formed a company to 
harvest Antarctic icebergs and 
tow them up to the Red Sea. 
Unfortunately the plan stalled, 
in part because of difficulty 
balancing fuel economy with 
enough towing speed to keep 
the berg from melting en route. 

Icebergs haven’t changed 
much since then — they’re still 
unwieldy, slippery, dirty and 
melty. But the tech’s gotten 
better, and we’re desperate, so 
let’s look at the process. 

Step one: Get a lawyer. 
Most legal opinion appears to 
agree that bergs are generally 
available on a first-come, first- 
served basis, but it’s possible 
that either the United Nations 
(under the Convention of the 
Law of the Sea) or the Coast 
Guard might intervene in an 
ice-towing scheme — the latter 
is in charge of enforcing not 
only marine commerce safety 
regulations but also the U.S. 
Antarctica Conservation Act. 
Greenpeace could conceivably 
have some beef with iceberg 



towing, as might various other 
environmentalist groups. 

Step two: Scout a suitable 
iceberg. What you want is 
a tabular iceberg — flat top, 
longer than it is tall — weighing 
maybe a million to 10 million 
tons. There are more of these 
in Antarctic waters than in the 
north Atlantic, plus there aren't 
any polar bears on them; on 
the other hand, using an Arctic 
iceberg may save money by 
minimizing towing distance. If 
the right berg doesn't already 
exist, explosives maybe needed 
to break a usable hunk off an ice 
shelf or glacier. 

Step three: Move it. While 
we currently use tugboats to 
nudge icebergs away from oil 
tankers, imparting more long- 
term direction is trickier. A few 
years ago, a group of researchers 
led by Georges Mougin, Prince 
Faisal’s engineering guru from 
the 70s, used 3D-modeling 


• simulate towing a 
7.7 million-ton tabular iceberg 
from Newfoundland to the 
Canary Islands. The 
alculated that a s 
tugboat attached 
giant kite, if aided by 
winds, currents and 
Mary Poppins, could do 
the job in 141 days. 

What about the 
melting issue? Ice 
(bergs included) read- 
ily melts in water, 

being dragged around. 

Several solutions have 
been proposed to deal with this. 
Team Mougin favors wrapping 
a “skirt” of geotextile — syn- 
thetic fabric typically used to 
prevent soil erosion or improve 
drainage — around the entire 
submerged portion of the ice- 
berg to insulate it from the 
warmer water. (Remembering 
that nine-tenths of an iceberg 
famously lurks below the sur- 
face, that’s a lot of geotextile.) 
Even so clad, the simulated 
iceberg loses 38 percent of its 
original mass in transit. 

Step four: Start making sac- 
rificial offerings to Poseidon, 
because that’s really all we 
can do at this point to prevent 
catastrophe. Icebergs aren't 
structurally homogenous and 
can easily shatter under stress. 


Keeping tow cables secured 
to an object whose shape is 
constantly shifting will also be 
difficult, and an unexpected 
storm could set the berg drift- 
ing toward cruise ships, com- 
mercial vessels, wildlife refuges 
or seaports. Cue The Perfect 
Storm, but with an iceberg 
crashing into Newport Beach. 

Step five: Attempt, prob- 
ably in vain, to limit the energy 
required to transform the ice- 
berg into usable water. Since 
we can’t haul the entire berg 
up on land, the ice will have to 
be cut up (using heated wires 
or tubes) and melted offshore 
and the water transported as 
needed, which turns out to be 
labor-intensive and costly. It’s 
just not particularly easy to cut 
up a lot of ice, as anyone who’s 
tried to chisel a frozen hulk 
in the freezer into individual 
cubes knows well. Finally, any 
water slated for human con- 
sumption would require treat- 
ment to remove pollution, pen- 
guin poop, etc., but even water 
for agricultural use will likely 
need some desalinization. 

Needless to say, none of this 
has reached a level of obvious 
practicality. I think it’s safe to 
say that if it’s yellow, you’re 
going to have to let it mellow for 
a while yet. 


INFO I 
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UVM: At What Cost STEM? 
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celebrate 
of a new era 
: the University of 
Vermont,” crowed 
UVM president Tom Sullivan at the 
May IS groundbreaking of the Science, 
Technology, Engineering and Mathematics 
— aka STEM — Complex. At 266,000 
square feet, and a cost of $104 million, it 
is the largest capital project in the univer- 
sity’s history. 

Emblematic of that new era, in 2013 
Sullivan appointed David V. Rosowsky, 
dean of the Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute School of Engineering, as pro- 
vost, senior vice president and STEM 
cheerleading captain. 

Rosowsky’s pitch to the trustees 
sounded as much like Silicon Valley 
startup to venture capitalist as bureaucrat 
to fiduciary. “Imagine teaching and learn- 
ing spaces without walls, without barriers, 
and without limits," he wrote. “An icon 
and an integrator. A beacon attracting 
and inspiring students from across the 
University and across Vermont to learn, 
explore, and discover." 

The STEM Complex would be more 
than inspiring, Rosowsky suggested. It 
was a strategic and a financial “impera- 
tive" — not just “to attract top students and 
prepare [them] for some of the nation's 
best-paying jobs in some of the fastest 
growing industry sectors,” but also to offer 
“a demonstrable return on investment." 

At the groundbreaking, Gov. Peter 
Shumlin chimed in: “Time and time again, 
employers say to me, ‘If you can just find 
us more students who graduate with 
STEM skills, we have a bright future as job 
creators.”' 

In his 2013 inaugural address, Shumlin 
had declared that Vermont's economy was 
banking on STEM, too. “Success in the 
new economy depends on an educated 
workforce with skills beyond high school 
in science, computer technology, engineer- 
ing and math," he declared, introducing 
the Vermont Strong Scholars Program. 
The scholarship will forgive student loans 
on final-year tuition at a public institution 
provided that the student gets a STEM 
degree and finds a job using those skills in 
Vermont 

Even if the governor’s claim were the 
whole truth — which it isn’t — it doesn’t 
have to be. States and universities do not 
just respond to economic and social reality. 
They help shape it 

Academe makes choices. And those 
choices express values. 



Jill 

... BUTTHEN YOU 
PUT A PRICE IQ II. 


President Obama expressed these now- 
dominant values to a Wisconsin audience 
in 2014, touting his own STEM-heavy 
vision of education: “I promise you,” he 
said, “folks can make a lot more poten- 
tially with skilled 
manufacturing or 
the trades than they 
might with an art 
history degree." 

He added that 
he had nothing 
against art history, 
even liked it But the 
message was clear: Art history — or art or 
history, sociology or anthropology — is a 
luxury Americans can no longer afford in 
a cutthroat global economy. 

And money matters more than any- 
thing, more than meaning, culture or 
pleasure. 

The attitude is deeply American in 
two ways. It’s utilitarian and it’s anti- 
intellectual. In America, creating, inves- 
tigating — thinking — with no particular 
GDP-boosting goal is suspect as effete and 
self-indulgent, possibly even traitorous. 

“How do we understand what a uni- 
versity is, and is for?” asked UVM history 
professor Felicia Kornbluh, director of 


budgeting, or IBB, which turns each school 
or college into a “responsibility center,” an 
entity "primarily defined by [its] revenue- 
generating capability.” Rosowsky’s report 
to Sullivan touts those financial incentives 
as goads to academic 
excellence and sen- 
sitivity to students’ 
needs — as if faculty 
were not already 
motivated, as edu- 
cators, to provide 
these things. 

But in reality, 
IBB — versions of which are being adopted 
by universities across the country — is 
more stick than carrot. While there is some 
sharing from a general pot, IBB requires 
academic programs to employ “innovation 
and entrepreneurship” to boost their input 
of tuition-paying units and their output 
of degree-holding units, while achieving 
maximum efficiencies. If the department 
is overstocked with slow-moving products 
(er, academic specialties and teachers) 
attracting insufficient consumer (I mean 
student) demand, its irresponsibility will 
be punished in the next budgeting cycle. 

Among next year’s discontinued items 
Brenda Beaudette-Kaim, a French 


gender, sexuality and women’s studies and lecturer whom students described on the 


delegate to the faculty i 
mentary last year. 

Faculty members’ and administrators' 
answers were miles apart, she said. While 
the former “view their students as citizens 


website Rate My Professors as "superb,” 
vesome” and “absolutely wonderful.” 
“Everything we do is valuable, and 
everything is there for a reason,” Antonio 
Cepeda-Benito, dean of the College of Arts 


whose attendance at college offers access and Sciences, told the Vermont Cynic, a 


critical thinking skills that allow them 
to participate folly in the wider world,” she 
wrote, “elite administrators have repeat- 
edly expressed their sense that students 
are a source of financial resources for the 
institution.” 

Kornbluh was referring in part 
to UVM’s vear-old incentive-based 


student paper. “But then you put a price 
to it. Then you have the value against the 

At the University of North Carolina, 
which slashed 46 "low-productivity” 
programs, including women’s and gender 
studies and Africana Studies, a board of 
governors member was more succinct 



“We're capitalists," he explained to a 
student newspaper. And capitalism is gov- 
erned by supply and demand. 

This winter, UVM’s board of trustees 
approved a bond for $78 million for the 
STEM Complex, increasing the institu- 
tion’s debt level by 20 percent. The uni- 
versity will fund the remaining $26 million 
with money on hand, in hopes of recover- 
ing it from private sources; about two- 
thirds of that amount is now committed. 

Administrators talk about STEM en- 
riching the whole university’s academics. 
But don’t expect that enrichment to be 
literal. “Some people might say we have 
room” to take on more debt, said Budget, 
Finance and Investment Committee chair 
David Daigle to VTDigger.org. But, he 
added, “my own view is, we really don’t 
after we’ve done this.” 

Daigle called STEM the university's 
“highest strategic priority.” It looks more 
like the only priority. 

Montpelier is not rushing to the rescue. 
So paltry is the state’s contribution to its 
colleges and universities that a SO percent 
increase in the appropriation would lift 
Vermont’s national ranking from 49 to 
only 47. And while other states have begun 
spending more as the economy recovers, 
the legislature is still cutting higher edu- 
cation: Funding is down 15 percent since 
2008, while tuition has risen more than 20 
percent, according to the Center on Budget 
and Policy Priorities in Washington, D.C. 

The result of public neglect is increased 
dependence on corporate support, with 
strings attached. Will that funding flow to 
STEM'S patent-promising genetics lab? Or 
to Romance languages? 

A tech stock columnist at the capital- 
ist tool Forbes had a bold idea: Colleges 
should dump their humanities depart- 
ments altogether. They’re just making 
graduates “unemployable.” 

In fact, the columnist — and Shumlin 
— don’t quite get the job market right. 
Vermont may be on the upswing, with the 
arrival of chipmaker GlobalFoundries and 
AnC Bio, the biotech facility under con- 
struction in Newport. But the Washington 
Post predicts a long-term trend toward 
firing, not hiring, in U.S. high tech; job cuts 
rose 77 percent in 2014. Forbes noted that 
while companies such as Apple “are thriv- 
ing, growing and hiring,” layoffs are “now a 
permanent feature" of the sector. 

Moreover, liberal arts graduates are 
not doomed to life behind the espresso 
machine. An analysis of U.S. Census data 
published recently by the Association of 
American Colleges & Universities (AACU) 
and the National Center for Higher 
Education Management Systems found 
that people with liberal arts degrees did 
better right out of college than STEM 
grads. They out-earned students who fol- 
lowed undergraduate pre-professional and 


professional courses such as nursing or 
business, and enjoyed low rates of jobless- 
ness throughout their careers. 

Gov. Shumlin was an English major. 
And President Obama started his under- 
graduate studies at Occidental, a teeny Los 
Angeles liberal arts college, before earn- 
ing a political science degree at Columbia 
University. "Barack wasn’t thinking about 
becoming President at college,” his room- 
mate at both places wrote. "He wanted to 
be a writer.” But he did become president. 

Dumping the humanities is not part of 
UVM’s strategic plan. But its values are 
moving in that direction. So, like Provost 
Rosowsky, let us imagine: What would 
happen if the humanities disappeared? 

Vermont might continue to be blessed 
with new car-selling platforms and ser- 
vices like MyWebGrocer, whose gift to 
humankind is helping “the nation’s leading 
grocery retailers and CPG brands to build 
connections, drive loyalty, increase basket 
size and attract new customers.” 

But we’d soon be short of teachers, 
lawyers, judges and magistrates, chief 
executives and legislators, social workers 
and clergy — all among the top IS profes- 
sions that arts, humanities and social 
science graduates pursue. The human ser- 
vices would be starved for personnel: Fifty 
percent of such workers graduated with 
humanities degrees, versus 5 percent with 
STEM degrees, according to die AACU. 

Already the ideology that puts money 
before everything else is decimating what 
might be called the caring economy. In 
fact, the Vermont Department of Labor 
projects growth in caregiving jobs will 
outpace those in tech — but these are 
money losers, alas, requiring taxes to sub- 
sidize them. Who would fight for human 
services? Plastics engineers? 

As the humanities languished, com- 
mercial science and technology would 
sally forward with waning oversight. After 
all, it is usually philosophers, not biolo- 
gists, who challenge the ethics of tinkering 
with the human genome. And while engi- 
neers and physicists devise better ways to 
kill, artists, diplomats and ministers search 
for alternatives to war. 

For democracy’s sake, please save the 
history departments. 

Don’t get me wrong. We want comput- 
ers, bridges and medicine. And plenty of 
scientists have deep humanist values. But 
a technocracy unchecked by humanitarian 
learning is a dangerous thing. Science and 
technology need a human voice — and I 
don’t mean Siri’s. ® 
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Who do you call when your enterprise needs rescuing? 
Mike Smith. 

BY ALICIA FREESE 


B urlington College was on 
the verge of collapse last 
September when Mike Smith 
found himself standing before 
a packed room of reporters, professors 
and students, telling it like it was. 

“1 have been to a lot of news confer- 
ences,” the former administration secre- 
tary for Republican governor Jim Douglas 
told the tense crowd. “This is the first 
news conference where I've sweated.” 

Smith was indeed perspiring in the 
sweltering classroom, but in gray trou- 
sers and a pink tie, he was otherwise calm 
and collected. Under the circumstances, 
not too many people would have been. 
Over the weekend, Smith had agreed to 
serve as interim president of an oflbeat 
institution that was $11 million dollars in 
debt, had maxed out its line of credit and 
was, quite literally, running out of cash. 
Four days earlier, angry students had 
ambushed the school’s president, de- 
manding that she resign — and she did. 

It wasn’t the first time the silver-haired 
Smith had stepped into a high-stakes 
situation — nor would it be the last. The 
61-year-old ex-Navy SEAL has earned 
the informal title of Vermont’s "interim 
fixer-in-chief,” following in the footsteps 
of Ed Colodny, a Burlington native and 
former CEO of US Airways, who was 
called upon to lead the University of 
Vermont and Fletcher Allen Health Care 
during comparable periods of unrest. 

In 2010, Smith came to the rescue of 
FairPoint Communications and spent 
roughly four years helping one of the 
state’s largest providers of phone and 
internet service claw its way back from 
bankruptcy; if it had gone belly up, thou- 
sands of rural Vermonters could have 
lost their connections. 

Now Smith has come to the aid of an 
under-the-radar board that oversees the 
state’s 911 call centers. For at least a year, 
lawmakers have been questioning the 
cost and efficacy of the 10-person opera- 
tion. They weren’t reassured when the 
911 system temporarily went down last 
winter and the Enhanced 9-1-1 Board 
fumbled its response. Several months 
later, executive director Dave Tucker 
resigned abruptly. 

Worried that the legislature was 
going to disband the board or impose 
significant cuts, the group hired Smith 
as a consultant for six months to help 
them plot a survival strategy. 


Why do desperate people keep turn- 
ing to Smith, and what is it about this 
last-ditch deal maker that makes him 
keeping saying “yes?” 


‘Never Go With Your Gut’ 

Smith’s SEAL status almost always 
comes up in conversations about him, 
but he said "dumb luck” led to his 


joining one of the Navy’s elite, secretive 
“special-ops” teams. He was a D student 
at Woodstock Union High School when 
he signed up for the service. Smith, who 
has one younger brother, said his home 
life was in shambles at the time. His 
alcoholic father, then Woodstock’s town 
manager, was on a downward spiral that 
forced the family to move from a house 
to an apartment to a trailer. If he hadn't 
joined the SEALS, Smith said, he might 
have wound up in jail. 

Instead, at 19, he found himself in the 
Bolivian jungle with an order to blow up 
some logs that were preventing barges 
from delivering food to cities upstream. 
The instructions were in Portuguese, and 
Smith, assuming South American explo- 
sives would be less potent than American 
ones, decided to double the amount 

The explosion launched telephone 
pole-size logs 200 feet in the air, but no 
one was hurt. 

The lesson he gleaned? “Never go 
with your gut.” 

Smith said the four years he spent 
parachuting, scuba diving and detonat- 
ing explosives underwater turned his 
life around. It may also explain how he 
learned to keep his cool in the face of 
calamity. 

He left the SEALs in 1975 to attend 
the University of Vermont, hitching a 
U-Haul to his Camaro and driving from 
Virginia straight to Burlington. He was 
assigned to a freshman dorm, where he 
didn't fit in. “People who had been in 
the service at that time weren't well- 
regarded on college campuses," Smith 
recalled of the post-Vietnam War era. 

So he took a hiatus from college, 
surprising people — and upsetting some 
older Republicans — when he ran for 
state rep and unseated an incumbent of 
the same party. He didn’t exactly tear up 
the legislature. Douglas, who was also 
a young lawmaker at the time, recalled 
that Smith was known for spearheading 
the bill that designated the honeybee as 
Vermont's state insect. 

Smith’s recollection: “What discour- 
aged me as a freshman legislator was 
you couldn’t change things as rapidly as 
I liked to see things change.” After two 
forgettable years in Montpelier, Smith 
was ready to return to school. 

Back at UVM, he got a bachelor’s and 
a master’s in political science. Despite 
benefiting from the G.I. Bill, Smith said 


he finished school broke and put his last 
semester on a credit card. He now sits 
on the board of the Vermont Student 
Assistance Corporation, a nonprofit 
agency that helps Vermont students pay 
for higher education. 

After graduation, Smith spent 18 
months as town manager of Hardwick 

— “one of the best jobs I’ve ever had” 

— then worked for five years at the 
Massachusetts Municipal Association, 
which lobbies on behalf of cities and 
towns in the commonwealth. 

Back in Vermont, he made an unsuc- 
cessful bid in 1992 for state treasurer, 
losing to Democrat Paul Ruse Jr. Douglas 
was elected to that post three years later, 
and Smith worked under him as deputy 
treasurer until 1999. He was heading up 
a captive insurance firm when his old 
friend, just elected governor, offered him 
another, bigger job in 2002. 

No Baloney 

Secretary of administration doesn't 
have the same high-ranking ring as 
chief of staff or lieutenant governor, 
but it’s actually one of the most 
powerful positions in state government. 
Longtime state senator-turned-lobbyist 
Vince Illuzzi described the job as “the 
governor’s hatchet man.” 

“He was the guy who called people 
in and gave them the bad news,” Illuzzi 
recalled of Smith. “He did very well at 
playing that role." 

Members of Douglas' inner circle, 
who remain tight-knit, say Smith was 
demanding and direct but always fair. 
“He would never ask anyone to do any- 
thing he was unwilling to do himself,” 
recalled then-press secretary Jason 
Gibbs, who often received late-night and 
early-morning messages from Smith. 

Neale Lunderville, secretary of civil 
and military affairs under Douglas, de- 
scribed Smith as “extremely loyal.” 

That’s a prerequisite for Dick Mazza, 
a powerful Democratic senator who has 
known Smith for decades. The two still 
meet every Monday morning at 6:30 a.m. 
at Mazza’s Colchester general store. Last 
week, they were talking boats and cars, 
with an untouched pan of freshly baked 
cinnamon rolls on the counter between 
them. When the conversation turned 
to politics, Mazza started reminiscing 
about the days when Smith used to work 
the statehouse halls. 


“When Mike Smith sets the agenda, 
that’s the way it’s going to be,” Mazza 
said of the man across from him, in a 
black Ralph Lauren sweater and light 
khaki pants, who seemed a little embar- 
rassed by the third-person treatment. 
“He ran a tight ship.” 

Undeterred by Smith’s efforts to 
change the subject, Mazza recounted 
weekly meetings he sat in on with 
Douglas, Smith and then-Senate presi- 
dent pro tem Peter Shumlin. Smith and 
Shumlin often butted heads, Mazza re- 
called with a chuckle. 

Former governor Douglas was less 
forthcoming, noting that those meetings 
were “private.” But he did say, “Mike 
doesn't have a lot of patience for balo- 
ney. And he will call folks on it when he 
perceives it." A moment later, Douglas 
added, “I suppose there was a sort of 
good-cop, bad-cop dynamic. I didn’t 
have to appear intemperate. I had others 
to fulfill that role.” 


Lunderville put it more cinemati- 
cally: “Navy SEALs aren’t known for 
being great diplomats. They are known 
for going in, guns blazing, full force but 
also for being highly trained, very smart 
and knowing exactly what to do." 

Doingbattle was only a part of it Smith 
proved he had a softer side, too, while 
serving in the Douglas administration. 

At his request, he briefly switched 
roles with Charlie Smith, who headed 
up the Agency of Human Services. He 
said he wanted to get to the bottom of a 
projected $600 million Medicaid deficit. 

At first, advocates and lawmakers 
were concerned about a fiscally conser- 
vative military man coming in on a cost- 
saving mission to an agency that serves 
the state’s most vulnerable residents. 
Heidi Tringe, a Douglas staffer who also 
worked for the AHS, said there was the 
sense that “he doesn't know this world.” 
But, she continued, “I think he proved 
that wrong pretty quickly.” 

In 2005, Smith played a key role 
in securing what’s called a Global 


Commitment waiver that helped allevi- 
ate the deficit and allowed the state to 
spend its federal Medicaid dollars more 
freely. Lunderville, who traveled with 
Smith to Washington, D.C., to lobby for 
waiver, said, “It was Mike’s tenacity and 
whipping of the hounds that got it across 
the finish line.” 

When asked about accomplishments 
in state government, Smith doesn't focus 
on his fiscal prowess. Instead, he returns 
to his role in extending the termina- 
tion date for state benefits for youths 
in foster care from age 18 to 21. He con- 
vinced Douglas to hold a summit at the 
statehouse for foster children, directly 
soliciting their opinions about how 
to improve services. “He cares deeply 
about people who need an extra hand,” 
said the former governor. 

Mark Redmond, executive direc- 
tor of Spectrum Youth & Family 
Services, recalled Smith delivering 
an emotional speech about his own 


troubled upbringing. Smith now serves 
on Spectrum’s board. 

In his temporary office at the 
Enhanced 9-1-1 Board, Smith was eager 
to show off two papers tacked to the bul- 
letin board. They were apology letters 
from children who had prank-called 911 

— one of whom confessed to doing so 30 
times. Smith seemed to identify. 

Pointed but Fair 

Smith left the Douglas administration in 
2008, before the recession hit. To unwind, 
the once avid mountain climber and speed 
skier took a solo motorcycle trip through 
Canada. Then he started a website 
for seniors called Active Geezering 

— thinking, perhaps, that he might have 
more time to run, bike, kayak and cross- 
country ski with his wife of 30 years. 

Not quite. When the next job offer 
came — from Fairpoint — the company 
was already in bankruptcy. “I said, 
‘Boy, this is going to be very interesting 
and very challenging,”' Smith recalled. 
The company had recently purchased 


Verizon’s assets, a move that contributed 
to its financial duress and created major 
disruptions to people’s service. 

As FairPoint’s state president, 
Smith played a key role convincing 
the Vermont Public Service Board to 
sign off on FairPoint’s plan to get out 
of Chapter 11. He also worked with the 
Public Service Department and the state 
legislature to ease regulations — dating 
back to an era where phone companies 
enjoyed monopolies — that applied to 
FairPoint but not its competitors. 

The department's commissioner at 
the time, Liz Miller, described Smith as 
“forthright” and “fierce.” “He'll always 
be straight up with you about why he’s 
advocating for his position,” said Miller, 
who recently stepped down as Shumlin's 
chief of staff. 

Jim Porter was the department’s at- 
torney, and later its telecommunications 
director, during Smith’s tenure. Despite 
“herculean” battles with the telecom- 
munications company, Porter had only 
kind things to say about Smith, whom he 
described as a "formidable opponent.” 

“I very much appreciated his style,” 
Porter said. “You always know where 
you stand with Mike. If he tells you 
something, you can take it to the bank.” 

At the time, the company and the M 
Public Service Department were hag- < 
gling over roughly $6 million that § 
FairPoint owed its customers in penalties 5 
for poor service. Porter thought FairPoint 5 
could have gotten out of paying it back by | 
“disposing of it as debt.” Instead, Smith 
helped broker a settlement in which the 
company devoted $6 million to expand- 
ing broadband to parts of the state that g 
were unserved. 

That deal in particular left Porter £ 
with the impression that Smith had not £ 
just FairPoint’s but also the state’s best 5 
interests at heart. 

Frank Cioffi, who chairs the Vermont 
Center for Emerging Technologies, £ 
got the same impression when Smith g 
helped him orchestrate a deal with > 
FairPoint shortly after leaving his post as “• 
president. 

VCET wanted to start an incubator 
space in downtown Burlington. FairPoint 
had 11,000 square feet of vacant space 
at its Main Street headquarters. Smith s 
played matchmaker, connecting the two. h 
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Surrounded by urban-chic art and 
gadgetry in the new coworking space 
last Tuesday, Smith beamed as Cioffi 
listed its economic benefits — seed capi- 
tal, business advisers, networking op- 
portunities — and the companies taking 
advantage of it 

But not everyone has fond memories 
of Smith's legacy at Fairpoint. 

Mike Spillane, business manager for 
IBEW Local 2326, called Smith “one of 
those strange fellows” who never really 
connected with the FairPoint workers. 

“I think Mike was brought in for a spe- 
cific task, and he completed the task and 
moved on,” he said. 

Back to School 

In the year after he left, Smith 
continued to do some consulting work 
for FairPoint. He also advised South 
Burlington on several projects, including 
its plan to develop a city center. And he 
wrote — he’s chipping away at a book 
about leadership. 


ditched the previous administration’s 
long-term plan to develop the college’s 
lakeffont campus, deeming it unviable. 
Within a month they had devised a new 
deal, selling most of the land to a private 
developer who had already agreed to 
work with the school. 

The highly controversial decision 
spawned a citizen group that is now 
trying to prevent the land from being 
developed. But according to Smith, it 
was the college’s only shot at survival. 

Putting an end to months of spin and 
evasion on the part of the college, Smith 
summoned reporters one by one to his 
temporary corner office overlooking the 
lakeffont lawn. Armed with a map of the 
campus property, he explained in detail 
the terms of the deal. He didn’t dodge 
any of the follow-up questions and was 
frank about the college's prospects, 
noting that the sale would simply buy it 
more time. “Our debt service is literally 
bleeding us to death,” he said at the time. 

Coates, acting as the interim financial 



Last September, he set the book aside 
for an assignment that would require 
plenty of it. Smith said helping to stabi- 
lize Burlington College ranked right up 
there with SEAL training as one of the 
hardest things he’s ever done. He took 
the assignment with Jane Knodell, a city' 
councilor and U VM professor, and David 
Coates, a well-known businessman. 

The mission began inauspiciously. 
When Smith stepped down from the 
podium at that first press conference, a 
group of students strode to the front of 
the room, impugning the board for pick- 
ing interim leaders without their input. 
Faculty were also wary, and privately, 
some questioned why the board had se- 
lected a consummate Republican with 
no ties to the school. 

The interim leadership team quickly 


adviser, said he was astounded by Smith's 
openness throughout the process: “I’ve 
never seen anybody do that before.” 

Knodell, brought on as an interim 
academic adviser, said Smith was "very 
cordial, very professional and very 
tough” when negotiating with the col- 
lege’s debtors. He was also up-front 
with faculty and staff. “I think they 
felt for the first time that someone 
was giving them the straight story, not 
sugarcoating it, not spuming it and not 
withholding anything.” 

Jared Carter, a Vermont Law School 
professor who was on Burlington 
College’s faculty at the time, cor- 
roborated Knodell’s account. “He was 
always, I thought, very respectful of the 
faculty, inclusive, and had grown-up 
conversations with us,” he said. 




Carter recalled one meeting in 
particular that Smith convened to tell 
faculty that the college could no longer 
contribute to their retirement funds and 
would have to reduce health care con- 
tributions. People were upset, he said, 
but they appreciated that Smith broke 
the news in person. And at the end of 
the meeting, they told him so. "It was 
kind of funny,” Carter said. “People were 
thanking him for cutting our benefits.” 

Mission Accomplished? 

You could argue that Smith saved the 
day at both FairPoint and Burlington 
College — but it’s still unclear whether 
either entity will survive. Neither the 
company nor the college is yet on solid 
financial footing. 

"He’s a confident guy and a quick 
learner,” said Uluzzi, who partnered 
with Smith to pass legislation making 
it easier for FairPoint to win business, 
“but his attention span is getting shorter 
and shorter.” 

Mazza had a slightly different take: 
"He loves getting into a challenge, and 
once it’s stabilized, Mike likes to move 

Miller dubbed him “interim 
fixer-in-chief.” 

Not everyone is pleased about 
Smith’s latest mission. Sen. Tim Ashe 
(D/P-Chittenden), who chairs the fi- 
nance committee, has been leading the 
charge to restructure the Enhanced 
9-1-1 Board. He noted that before Smith 


seek a third term. A regular political 
commentator for WCAX-TV, he was 
summoned to its studio in South 
Burlington, along with his Democratic 
counterpart, Steve Terry, to opine on the 

But before taping the segment, Smith 
had to quash his companion’s sugges- 
tion that he might make a bid for the 
Fifth Floor. 

Terry was teasing, but Smith’s 
many media gigs — he also writes a 
weekly column for a number of local 
newspapers and appears on WVMT’s 
“Charlie + Ernie + Lisa in the Morning” 
every Monday — have caused people to 
wonder. 

Smith is adamant that he's got no 
ambition to run for anything — “No, no, 
no, I've been there, done that,” he says 
peremptorily. Douglas, too, dismissed 
the notion. 

The ex-gov has a different gig in 
mind for his former right-hand man, a 
Westford resident who has a summer 
place on Isle La Motte. For years, a 
cadre of successful Burlington-area 
businessmen, known as “the Burlington 
Bishops" or “the Chittenden County 
Mafia" have acted as informal advisers 
to governors on both sides of the aisle. 
Coates is one of them, along with retired 
Harlan Sylvester of Morgan Stanley 
Smith Barney. 

“At some point, they’ll begin to fade 
from the scene, and there will need to be 
some other bishops,” Douglas predicted. 



came in, the administration had already 
found a way to save significant amounts 
of money — by moving the board to the 
Department of Public Safety. 

Ashe views Smith’s up-to-$70,000 
contract as a costly attempt at self- 
preservation on the part of the board. “I 
think it’s ridiculous that the Enhanced 
9-1-1 Board hired anyone as a consul- 
tant,” he said. “I think Mike is a fine 
person to pick, if you’re going to pick 
someone, but it’s for work that is unnec- 
essary and has already been done.” 

FairPoint is taking over the state’s 
911 contract in July, but Smith said he’d 
recuse himself from any decisions that 
involve his former employer. 

Smith was at the Enhanced 9-1-1 
Board office in Montpelier when 
Shumlin announced that he wouldn’t 


“I think Mike is naturally falling into 
that role.” 

He’s already a mentor to a number of 
Douglas administration alumni, includ- 
ing Lunderville, who recently said he’d 
consider running for governor if Lt. Gov. 
Phil Scott opts not to. 

Republicans aren't alone in con- 
sidering him a resource. Knodell, the 
Burlington City Council president and 
former UVM provost, said she “learned a 
lot from him about leadership," when they 
worked together at Burlington College. In 
her most recent gig, even Miller trusted 
the man who regularly bashed her boss 
on TV to dole out wisdom. “He's looked 
to — including by me — as someone you 
can go to for advice,” she said. ® 

Contact: aIicia@se\’endaysvt.com 
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Shop Vermont's Best Selection of teak, wicker, wrought 
iron, aluminum furniture and ceiling fans. We have styles 
to match any decor with prices to meet any budget. 


THE LIGHTING 
HOUSE 


RT 7 Shelburne Road • Shelburne, VT • 985-2204 
www.TheLightingHouse.net • Open 7 Days A Week 


Personalized care throughout your 
pregnancy, labor and delivery 

Individualized Gynecological care for all stages of your life. 


Affiliates 

in OB-GYN 


exceptional care for all women 


Our personable & attentive 
staff is here for you! 
Childbirth Classes on-site: 
www.laboroflove.com 
Free Breastfeeding Classes 
by certified instructors 
Water Birth Available 


96 Colchester Ave, Burlington 
802-658-0505 • Toll Free 877-275-8929 
www.affiliatesobgyn.com • Visit us on Facebook 


Best Prices and Best Selection in town! 



ESSEX 

OUTLETS 

UNDER ARMOUR 
| POLO RALPH LAUREN 
CARTER'S & OSHKOSH 
BROOKS BROTHERS 
PHOENIX BOOKS 
BELLA & VAN HEUSEN 
FAMOUS FOOTWEAR 
ORVIS 8 PUMA 
JOCKEY &SYMBOREE 
KITCHEN COLLECTION 
LANE BRYANT 

SNOW DROP 8 VITAMIN WORLD 
SWEET CLOVER MARKET 
CHRISTOPHER & BANKS 
S.H. BASS 8 ACE 
HANNAFORDS 




Planet Massage 

CHANGING THE WORLD. 
ONE BODY AT A TIME 

SEVEN * DAYSIES 


802 655 2500 

planetmassagevermont.ci 
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We specialize in unique 
Antiques, Home Decor, 
Furniture & Handcrafted items. 
3424 Roosevelt Highway 


Punch Lines 

Floating like a butterfly and stinging like a bee at new boxing classes 


FITNESS 



T here’s nothing like a spousal spat 
to spur a good sparring session at 
a boxing gym. Still reeling from 
the one-two punch of an overdue 
tax payment and a squabble over savings 
with my husband, I’m full of piss and vin- 
egar as I squeal my Toyota 4Runner into 
the parking lot of Burlington’s Row VT on 
a recent Wednesday evening. 

I haven’t come to pull the erg at Mike 
Blount's indoor rowing studio — or to pull 
any punches. I've arrived at this brick exten- 
sion of the facility to try out Blount’s latest 
offering to the fitness community; boxing. 

"Hit It Hard” says the writing on the 
wall inside, right above a mirror sur- 
rounded with empowering phrases such as 
“Mind over matter" and “Break a sweat.” 

Them’s fighting words, and I'm al- 
ready perspiring slightly as co-instructor 
Lucian Benway begins to wrap my hands 
in Everlast tape, which I tuck into red and 
white Title gloves. “It’s a full-body power 
workout,” Benway says. "Expect speed, 
agility, strength and core work.” 

A Northern New England Golden 
Gloves Tournament champion, Benway 
is part of the burgeoning boxing scene in 
Vermont, a state that has long flown under 
the radar when it comes to performing in 
the ring. 

Nonetheless, Benway points out, the 
Green Mountain State has produced some 
fair fighters, on both amateur and profes- 
sional levels. Now he thinks the sport has 
strong potential to catch on in the main- 
stream fitness scene, saying, "I only see 
this growing in the future.” 

Benway is not alone in that view. 
A new partnership between Reebok 
(which helped make CrossFit a craze) 
and Ultimate Fighting Championship has 
helped build buzz about boxing as “the 
next big fitness trend,” as Self magazine 
recently put it. 

That’s good timing for Blount, who 
decided to add boxing-inspired workouts 
to his Flynn Avenue indoor-rowing space 
after he came across a BoxMaster, a tower of 
spring-loaded pads numbered for different 
styles of punching. “This piece of equipment 
helped reshape my vision of bringing my 
two favorite workouts into the studio group 
fitness environment," he says. “It clicked for 
me — boxing was our next move.” (Blount 
notes that he’s rebranding his studio and 
changing its name later this summer.) 

Blount isn’t alone: Williston’s Synergy 
Fitness has also started a new, martial arts- 
inspired boxing class. That gives me two 


back-to-back, hand-to-hand opportunities 
to go head-to-head with the trend. These 
classes are about inflicting damage on in- 
animate objects and getting fit, not inflict- 
ing damage on some unfortunate fellow 
fighter. 

The Signature Box class at Row VT 
begins not with our hands but with our 
hindquarters. Blount launches us into a 
warm-up set of lunges, squats and push- 
ups set to a high-energy soundtrack initi- 
ated by Lady Gaga’s “Bom This Way.” 

Next we do a timed round on the 
BoxMaster, a tower equipped with several 
numbered pads as well as a midsection 
labeled with more numbers. I immediately 


find this way more fun and functional than 
a traditional heavy punching bag. Thanks 
to the numbered pads, I can focus my jabs 
and uppercuts on the exact right spots 
instead of swinging wildly through the air. 
Muhammad Ali can float like a butterfly; I 
can fight like one. 

“Speed, top; power, bottom!" says 
Blount encouragingly, as my punches 
morph from mothlike stabs to mighty en- 
dorphin releases. Between the music and 
the workout for my midsection, I’m soon 
hooked on the hooks. 

"Something about the raw energy 
release does magical things for my body, 
mind and spirit,” fellow student Aimee 







THESE GLASSES ARE ABOUT 
INFLICTING DAMAGE ON 
INANIMATE OBJECTS 

AND GETTING FIT, NOT 
INFLICTING DAMAGE ON SOME 
UNFORTUNATE FELLOW FIGHTER. 


Ahari tells me later. "Every time I walk out 
of class, I feel empowered.” 

Ahari also reassures me that messing 
up the sequences of punches is perfectly 
OK. “It's worth a quick giggle,” she says. 
“The fun is just throwing some punches 
when you get lost.” 

But there's not much time to get lost, 
with Blount expertly guiding us through 
intervals of burpees and jumping jacks. 
These functional, active-recovery exer- 
cises, Blount says, “will make you a better 
boxer for a balanced, total-body workout.” 

Could I become a real boxer? “Ha-ha!” 
says Blount. “Our classes are more for the 
fitness elements, and not to prep anyone 
for boxing or fighting for competition.” 
Still, he adds, head boxing coach Benway 
“could take someone to that level of 
competition.” 

“I really love how intellectual it is — if 
you’re not thinking two moves ahead, 
you’re mostly two moves behind; it's like 
chess,” Benway says of boxing. “And I 
love the 'aha' moments people have when 
something clicks with them.” 

Twenty-four hours later, the only thing 
clicking with me is a weird feeling in my 
left hip as I attempt to replicate instructor 
Michelle Kmiec’s moves in Urban Kick, 
the new class at Synergy. It promises 
kickboxing set to hip-hop and pop music, 
heavy on the drums and “awesome core 


work.” Here, trying to keep up taxes my 
intellect in a whole different way. 

“For most of my life, I’ve been passion- 
ate about the martial arts, fitness, dance 
and die importance of core strength,” 
Kmiec says after class. “Urban Kick en- 
compasses all of these components, along 
with a bit of swag and a dash of attitude." 

Swag and attitude, indeed. Though 
Kmiec is a chiropractic physician who’s 
written a couple of books on the medical 
profession, she’s dressed like a member of 
an '80s hip-hop band, in Jams-like shorts, 
a black tank top and a backward baseball 
cap. From the moment the class begins, 
her energy is as electric as the music — a 
mix of driving techno, pop, Reggaeton 
and Latin rhythms. The studio feels like a 
dance club plunked in a suburban business 
park, filled with fitness-enthused fifty- 
somethings instead of freaked-out ravers. 
In this class, there are no boxing gloves, 
but plenty of fist-pumping moments. 

“You have to change things up a little 
bit to change your body,” says South 
Burlington's Florence Whitaker, a 51-year- 
old Urban Kick participant. “Plus, I love 
Michelle’s style and music — she moti- 
vates everyone who comes to her classes. 
She makes things challenging and cares 
about people, so she gives it her best” 

A third-degree black belt, Kmiec flows 
around the room to correct movements 
when necessary, smiling in a way that 
makes me feel OK that I can’t kick my leg 
up like a Rockette. Thanks to my lesson at 
Signature Box, I'm psyched when we move 
from tai-chi-like squats and front and back 
kicks to "machine-gun” punches. Until 
I look in the mirror, that is, and realize I 
resemble a crazed Price Chopper cashier. 

“Don't you love it?” Kmiec asks my 
dripping-with-sweat classmates. “This is 
my favorite song right now.” 

Just as my session at Row VT did, 
this class flies by. Before I know it, we’ve 
segued and sashayed our way into the final 
floor routine, during which Kmiec has us 
open and close our legs in the air. 

It's the kind of move that someone who 
also knows how to twerk could work. But 
my hamstrings are so strung, I’m wrig- 
gling on my back like a half-swatted bug. 
When we add hip thrusts, I feel like I’m in 
labor and delivery. 

Participating in these boxing classes is 
a labor of love. But it’s also a great lesson 
in timing, rhythm and power, delivered by 
the knockout fitness instructors and the 
local community. As for my own love, that 
spousal spat is gone with the sweat The 
next time I enter the post-wedding ring, I 
won’t need to hit below the belt or throw 
in the towel. 

“It’s boxing ,” writes Jordan LaCount, 
a 25-year-old Burlington-based web de- 
signer and developer, of her experience 
with Signature Box at Row VT. "Seriously, 
it makes you feel like a total BAMF.” ® 

Contact: tuff@sevendaysvt.com 
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URGENT CARE 


From bug bites to broken bones, we're here for you. 


1 200 Williston Rd. 178 Swanton Rd. 798 US Rt. 302 
South Burlington, VT St. Albans, VT Berlin, VT 

802.448.8205 802.528.5100 802.744.0138 


NATURAL GAS SAFETY 

WHAT YOU NEED TO KNOW 

Whether you are at home, at work, or in a public place, it's likely you 
are in an area served by natural gas pipelines. Like all forms of energy 
natural gas must be handled properly. Despite an excellent safety 
record, a gas leak caused by damage to a pipeline may pose a hazard 
and has the potential to ignite. Natural gas pipelines are sometimes 
identified by signs that indicate their approximate location — but these 
signs should not be relied upon to indicate the exact position. As such, 
and because not all lines have signs, it is critical that you 
call Dig Sale™ at 811 prior to any excavation, 

CALL BEFORE YOU DIG— IT’S THE LAW! 


USE YOUR SENSES TO WHAT YOU SHOULD 
DO IF YOU SUSPECT 
ALEAK 

• MOVE immediately to a sate locatio 
- CALL Vermont Gas at 


SOUND: You m, 


■DO NOT assume 


35 Swift Street, South Burlington VI 


Vermont Gas 




Making 


Space 

In Charlotte, a world-class landscape 
artist and a sculptor are spending their 
eighth decade at work 


I n 1964, two natives of Scotland, 
both graduates of the Edinburgh 
College of Art, met in Vermont. 
Meg Brannan, who was studying 
fine-metals jewelry design and tapestry 
weaving at the time, was visiting her 
sister and brother-in-law. The latter was 
Ian Tyndall, a partner in the renowned 
modernist landscape architecture firm 
of Dan Kiley, based in Charlotte. Tyndall 
introduced Meg to the 
man who would become 
her husband: Peter Ker 
Walker. Also a partner 
in the firm, Walker had 
studied architecture at 
Edinburgh and landscape architecture 
at the University of Pennsylvania. 

Half a century later, the Walkers 
still live in Charlotte, in a 19th-century 
house in a clearing in the woods. 
From the soaring, two-story kitchen 
and living area that Peter designed, 
the couple’s shared studio barn is vis- 
ible through a wall of windows. On a 
recent visit, the only sound besides 


conversation is birdsong. With the 
couple’s slightly muted Scottish ac- 
cents and understated humor, even the 
conversation is quiet. 

That quiet belies the international 
influence of Peter Walker’s designs. 
“He's right at the top of the game, and 
has been forever," comments Idaho- 
based architect and frequent collabora- 
tor Jack Smith, also a former designer 
with Kiley. Walker’s lack of a website 
makes Smith chuckle. “He’s the legacy 
for Kiley; he's world-class. But he’s 
so quiet about it all. He doesn’t really 
know how to market himself, and he 

Over their past half century in the 
Green Mountains, Meg and Peter 
Walker have developed singular ca- 
reers while raising two children and, in 
Meg's case, teaching and working at the 
University of Vermont, Goddard College 
and Shelburne Museum. Today, each 
continues to pursue new creative chal- 
lenges, despite having plenty of laurels 


Some of Peter's designs during his 
time with Kiley became iconic in the 
world of landscape architecture. After 
he left to create his own firm in 1986, 
his projects included a marketplace in 
Osaka, Japan; an urban-parks system in 
New Haven, Conn.; and designs for the 
Seattle and southern France residences 
of a prestigious private client The 
79-year-old's latest projects are propos- 
als for the environs of yet-to-be-built 
aquariums in Alexandria, Egypt, and 
Boulogne-sur-Mer, France. 

Meg Walker, meanwhile, became a 
sculptor with a conceptual bent. She 
also does drawings and watercolors 
— and, unlike her husband, maintains 
a detailed website. Now 71, the artist 
has devoted years to focusing on single 
subjects, which she whimsically sum- 
marizes on her site as “birds,” “barns" 
and “brains.” Since her first solo 
exhibit, in 1974 at the University of 
Vermont's Fleming Museum, Meg has 
shown at venues around the state, as 
well as in her native Scotland and in 


Brittany, France. Between 2004 and 
2009, she exhibited annually at A.I.R. 
Gallery in New York City, the country’s 
first women-specific gallery. 

Meg is currently preparing for 
a two-person exhibit, titled “Brain 
Unraveled,” at the University of 
Massachusetts Amherst’s Hampden 
Gallery, opening September 13. 
Wearing a black vest that complements 
her short haircut, she points to several 
pieces intended for that exhibit that 
currently reside in the couple’s house. 
One, called “Brain Storm,” is a white 
plaster and papier-mache ball the size 
of a large human head, mounted off 
center on a pillar base that contains 
a sensor and speakers. A viewer’s ap- 
proach activates a birdsong recording, 
while a small opening in the “brain” 
reveals a multicolored LED light. 

When pressed, Meg offers gen- 
eral comments about her work. "I 
crunched up a newspaper, and this 
bird form appeared," she says almost 
nonchalantly of a piece from her 


ART 



"birds” phase, first shown at UVM’s Colburn Gallery 
in 1993. Of her process, she merely says, “I've spent 
my life looking.” 

She’s more specific in artist statements, such as 
the one for the Hampden Gallery exhibit. “The goal 
is to make real the intangible, unnamed, unformed 
images and ideas always skittering in and out of 
my consciousness ... The objective is to entice the 
viewer to take a closer look, to actively and mentally 
engage in the work.” 

Hampden curator Anne LaPrade Seuthe de- 
scribes Meg Walker's work as fearless — a word 
nearly everyone interviewed for this story used. 
From crushed newspaper and other used and 
found materials, Meg leapt to metal sculpture in 
her “barns" phase, employing a local blacksmith to 
give her creations form. Her current “brains” phase 
draws on electronic devices and fiber optics, with 
the help of a German electrical engineer. “I love that 
kind of curiosity” Seuthe says. 

Photographer and curator Terry Gips met Meg 
in 1976 at the first meeting Gips organized of the 
Vermont chapter of the Women's Caucus for Art, 
a nationwide initiative. “What really intrigues me 
[about her work] is a kind of inventiveness,” Gips 
says from her house in Cape Cod. She recalls a piece 
that Meg created out of “tufts of sheep’s wool left on 
fences” that she had collected in Scotland. 

At an early exhibit called “Domestic Landscapes,” 
at the Southern Vermont Arts Center in Manchester, 
Meg showed a work consisting of what she recalls as 
“these gorgeous pieces” of lint she'd collected from 
the dryer. 

“That was a nice feminist touch,” says Burlington 
sculptor Barbara Zucker, a longtime friend and 
fellow sculptor whose husband, architect Louis 
Mannie Lionni, shared a Church Street office with 
Peter for many years after the latter established his 
practice. 

Yet, Zucker adds, Meg isn’t necessarily, or only, 
a feminist artist: “I don't think she belongs to any 
group — her work is pretty singular.” Even Meg’s 
“brains” work of the past seven or so years, Zucker 
says, is a “big departure" from what she had done 
before. “She's trying to give substance to something 
none of us understands.” 

While Meg describes all her work as “about the 
landscape,” including the “landscape of the mind,” 
Peter intervenes directly in material landscapes. 
The Walkers’ yard, an ordinary-looking stretch of 
mown grass, is not an example of his work — neither 
spouse is particularly interested in gardening these 
days. But when he’s on the job, Peter creates planned 
landscapes, using built structures and plantings to 
control the flow of people through defined areas. 

Standing at a table in the studio barn, into which 
he moved his practice last year, the landscape architect 
pages through a portfolio of selections from his life's 
work and offers a reporter the occasional wry com- 
mentary. One of his projects was a Springfield, Mass., 
urban park that now gets little use owing to “this god- 
damn interstate,” Peter says, pointing out the offending 
structure on the master plan. About a residence in the 
Northwest, he comments that one decorative Japanese 
bridge “cost more than a Volkswagen.” 

Much of Peter’s work has a formal quality. He 
shares Kiley’s affinity for the formal gardens of 



17th-century French landscape architect Andre 
Le Notre, from whom Kiley derived his signature 
grids and allees of trees. Peter has used such ele- 
ments in projects of his own, including the grid 
of large palm trees defining the entrance to the 
U.S. Embassy in Amman, Jordan. But he also mixes 
those fixed elements with informal spaces to allow 
for less structured interaction. “What we’re doing is 
making external rooms,” says the landscape archi- 
tect. “The goal is to find the appropriate spaces for 
outdoor living." 

Peter’s renderings are stunning. “I'm not com- 
puter literate, so everything’s done with pencil," he 
admits. “It’s all schematics done in freehand until the 
CAD [computer-aided design] stage, and I farm that 
out.” More evidence of his artistic ability lines the 
stairway to the studio's upper floor: framed sketches 
from his many trips around the globe, including a 
partly watercolor view of Eero Saarinen’s famous St. 
Louis Arch. (Kiley’s firm designed its park.) 

Peter says he left Kiley after 24 years because 
“I was the quarterback, and he sensed I was 
beginning to spread my wings.” As Boston-based 
architect Peter Chermayeff observes, Peter was in 
a “secondary position to Dan Kiley, but he was the 
primary person” on many major projects that bear 
Kiley’s name. 

Chermayeff met Peter in the 1970s and first col- 
laborated with him on the Osaka aquarium and plaza, 
which opened in 1990. The two continue to work 
together; recent projects include the Alexandria 
aquarium they designed five years ago, which didn't 
get built because the Arab Spring intervened. 

“What I enjoy about Peter is his way of comple- 
menting and enriching an architectural idea that 
comes from our side, which he then takes to another 
level," says Chermayeff. “He reinforces something 
that we’ve initiated rather than treating them 
[building and landscape] separately.” The architect 
adds that Peter is “not preoccupied with his own 
[stylistic] vocabulary'. He’s more inclined to search 
for the right solution.” 

Chermayeff describes Peter as “modest on the 
one hand” — he’s “under-marketed,” opines the ar- 
chitect — “and on the other quite strong-minded.” 
Says frequent collaborator Smith, “We’ve been 
together for 40-plus years; he can read my mind.” 
Those close working relationships continue to 
generate commissions and recommendations. At 
the time of this writing, Chermayeff's partner was 
recommending Peter to do a site of “several hundred 
acres in the Boston area.” 

While Peter works out how the public can use a 
physical site, Meg continues to prod the imagina- 
tion on her side of the Walkers’ studio barn. A kind 
of parallel play characterizes this couple’s creative 
lives. If their paths ever intersect, that meeting is 
suggested in a work of Meg’s, a vitrine containing a 
dozen or so tiny white heads, each bearing a differ- 
ent expression on its plaster face. The piece invites 
interaction — guesses as to what these little figures 
are feeling and thinking. Like Peter’s landscapes, it's 
a creation that exists for viewers to explore. © 
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Hops Heaven 

Waterbary's Craft Beer Cellar curates a world of craft brews 



W hat’s your hankering: Even 
More Jesus or Even Less 
Jesus? How about some 
Yin & Yang, Sour Monkey, 
Kentucky Ryed Chiquen or Wet Hot 
American Wheat? If none of these tastes 
tickle your fancy, how about Citra Ass 
Down? Or maybe crack open a Sawtooth 
Nitro or get Hazed & Infused? Unless 
you're a seasoned beer tourist or a dyed- 
in-the-wool craft beer aficionado, you’ve 
probably never sipped any of these suds — 
or even seen them for sale — in the Green 
Mountain State. 

Life is good these days for Vermont’s 
craft beer lovers, especially those who’ve 
discovered Craft Beer Cellar in Waterbury. 
With upwards of 800 craft beers on its 


shelves — as well as eight rotating varieties 
available only on tap and sold in growl- 
ers — the Cellar is fast becoming a mecca 
for those who’ve been bitten by the craft 
beer bug. Whether you’re in the market 
for the next double-IPA sensation, looking 
to broaden your palate with sour beers, 
stouts or hefeweizens, or just seeking an 
oldie but goodie such as Allagash Saison 
Ale or Ommegang Three Philosophers, the 
Cellar is unlikely to disappoint. 

Unless, that is, you arrive before the 
store opens in the morning. Such was the 
case for one customer on a recent weekday, 
when a well-dressed man pulled up in his 
shiny new BMW with New York plates and 
a big-city attitude. He checked his watch 
impatiently and grumbled with annoyance 


when the owners wouldn’t let him inside 
until the store opened at 11 a.m. (In fair- 
ness, Craft Beer Cellar is open seven days a 
week for at least nine hours each day.) The 
man sped off to search elsewhere for his 
quarry: Heady Topper. 

By the time the store did open, a half 
dozen other customers were patiently 
waiting outside. None, it should be noted, 
were there for Vermont's fastest-moving 
double IPA. As one customer with a 
Mohawk browsed the shelves, co-owner 
Victor Osinaga checked in and asked, “Do 
you have any questions?” 

• Too many questions," the man answered 
with a smile. “You have so much stuff!” 

Osinaga, along with co-owner and 
fellow “head beer geek" Mark Drutman, 


are glad their customers face such a di- 
lemma. But they’re also quick to point 
out that Craft Beer Cellar isn’t about 
encouraging beer snobbishness or having 
the largest possible beer selection. Their 
goal is to offer a well-curated selection of 
quality craft beers, including many in a 
refrigerated walk-in case that highlights 
Vermont and regional brands — or hard- 
to-find ones. 

Osinaga and Drutman admit they 
haven’t tried every beer in the store. But 
the few they haven’t, Drutman empha- 
sizes, are selected based on online beer 
reviews, as well as the breweries' reputa- 
tions. “In the beginning, it was a bit more 
manageable to try them all. Now it’s a little 
overwhelming,” he says about the Cellar’s 
hundreds of offerings, which come from 
at least 20 states and 17 countries. “On 
the most basic level, [we offer] the best of 
what’s available in Vermont that’s fresh 
and good,” Drutman adds. 

The owners say they deliberately steer 
clear of bland mainstream brands from 
large corporate brewers such as Anheuser- 
Busch and MillerCoors, in part because 
they don't want to spend their dollars that 
way. And, as Drutman puts it, “No one 
really wants that stuff anymore." 

“Plus, it’s more fun to sell stuff that we 
can personally vouch for because I drink it 
at home," Osinaga says. 

He and Drutman opt instead to select 
from the burgeoning number of small, in- 
dependent craft breweries now operating 
nationwide — more than 3,400, according 
to figures from the Brewers Association, an 
industry trade group. (As BA staff econo- 
mist Bart Watson told CNBC last year, at 
least one new craft brewery opens in the 
United States each day.) 

Craft Beer Cellar's selective approach to 
beer buying also means that its customers 
won't find some quality craft beers that are 
readily available in local supermarkets and 
convenience stores. Instead, the owners 
prefer to stock more limited-edition items, 
seasonal offerings and specialty products. 
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Dinner 

Theater 

DOWNTOWN GROCERY 
OWNERS TAKE OVER KITCHEN 
AT WESTON PLAYHOUSE 
Vermont theatergoers have 
long buzzed about the 
historic Weston Playhouse, 
an acclaimed theater and 
cabaret whose in-house 
company consistently attracts 
professional thespians from 
around the country. One of 
the Playhouse’s traditions 
has been serving food from 
its basement kitchen — even 
after the space was water- 
logged by floodwaters from 
Tropical Storm Irene. It's a 
tradition that Weston native 
and chef rogan lechthaler will 
take over this season. 

With his wife, abby, 
Lechthaler runs Ludlow’s 

DOWNTOWN GROCERY, whose 

housemade salumi and 
handmade pastas continue 
to draw crowds five years 
into the business. At the 
Playhouse, the Lechthalers 
plan to offer creative takes 
on traditional dishes such 
as steak frites, seared trout 
with Ni$oise salad, shrimp 
and grits, and heirloom 
tomato salad built on local, 
of-the-moment ingredients. 
“New ingredients are coming 
into season all the time,” 
Abby Lechthaler says, adding 
that her husband has strong 
relationships with local 
farmers and foragers. 

Abby says to expect 
summer dishes that won’t 
knock theatergoers into a 
food coma before the show 
starts: "You certainly want to 
be eating light, bright dishes 
before going to sit and be 
attentive for a few hours.” 

In addition to preshow 
dinners served in the 
basement from Tuesday 
through Saturday, the 
couple will offer late-night 
snacks (charcuterie boards, 
lobster croquettes, fanciful 
popcorns, desserts) and 
22-ounce bottled beers and 
wine carafes during cabaret. 
The larger-format pours will 



help cut down on trips to the 
bar during shows. 

Abby says she’s excited 
both to be part of a long- 
standing community tradition 
and to bring youthful energy 
and style into an old space. “I 
want that palpable energetic 
vibe, especially when you’re 
going in to see theater. I’m 
hoping people will come 
down and be like, Whoa, this 
is so unexpected ,” she says. 

And, she adds, “We’re 
excited to see if we can get 
people as excited about 
the restaurant as they have 
always been about the 
theater.” 

Sunday Best 

ENOSBURG’S 1906 HOUSE NOW 
SERVING SUNDAY BRUNCH 
This spring, Jennifer Neville 
bright started serving 
occasional brunches at the 
1906 house in Enosburg Falls, 
the bed-and-breakfast that 
she renovated and recently 
opened. As of Father’s Day, 
she will open her doors for 
weekly brunch — reserva- 
tions encouraged. 

Neville Bright has 
teamed up with chef kurtis 
Rogers, who spent years in 
kitchens in Portland, Maine, 
before moving to Enosburg 
and starting ampersand 
farm. Their weekly service 
highlights locavore versions 
of brunch classics. So classic 
eggs Benedict features 
Vermont meat butchered and 
cured at the enosburg meat 
market, eggs from Rogers’ 
farm and cheeses from 
Enosburg Falls' boston post 
dairy. Beers come from 14th 

STAR BREWING, LIFTLINE BREWING 

and other area brewers. 

Neville Bright hopes 
the fresh, creative fare will 
make the weekly service a 
“destination brunch,” and 
notes that the meal is as 
much about the space as the 
food. She devoted two years 
to renovating the former 
Perley mansion into an inn. 
“Someone needed to save 
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this house," says Neville Bright, who 
grew up in Franklin County and also 
owns the tabor house inn in Swanton. 
“No one had been living here for 
seven years, and there was talk of 
dividing that up into assisted living 
or whatever.” She saw too much 
history and charm in the building to 
let that happen: “No one had ever 
painted the woodwork; it still has 
its original hardwood floors, pocket 
doors, stained glass and cherry 
paneling." 

While she's starting with brunch, 
Neville Bright says she hopes to host 
special dinner events, weddings and 
other private functions at the historic 
property. “The idea is that I have this 
great house, and I can seat 32 people. 
How else can I share it?” 

For Better 
or for Wurst 

MICHELS GERMAN FOOD BRINGS OLD- 
WORLD TAKEOUT TO SOUTH BURLINGTON 
When most people think “takeout,” 
their minds conjure up pizza or 


Chinese food. But 
Chittenden County 
residents will soon 
be able to access 
fresh German cuisine 
on a grab-and-go 
basis. When it opens 
in late July at 1212 
Williston Road in South 
Burlington (adjacent 
to Higher Ground), 

MICHEL'S GERMAN FOOD 

will offer sausages and 
schnitzels, sauerkraut 
and Belgian waffle 
fries, all hot and ready 
for pickup. 

According to general 
manager addi von 
eynern, specialties at 
the fully GMO-free 
restaurant will include 
corn soup with long 
rice, carrot-potato 
stew (with or without 
meatballs), and knack- 
wurst and sausages in 
tomato-based curry 
sauce. That last meal, 
says the Frankfurt 
native and recent 
University of Vermont 
grad, is “one of the most traditional 
German lunch meals out there.” 

Along with her father, owner 
norbert fass, von Eynern is working 
with a German-trained chef with 30 
years of experience, who will change 
the menu monthly based on available 
local produce. 

That chef will prepare everything 
except bread from scratch, using local 
produce and meats; Von Eynern says she's 
looking for a baker who sells non-GMO 
ciabatta, and may hire a local sausage 
maker to make her wursts using house 
recipes. At the same time, she hopes to 
keep Michel’s affordable; she'll offer 
regulars a weekly package that includes 
seven meals (and something extra) for 
$50, or less than $7.50 each. “We want it 
to be accessible,” von Eynern says. ‘We 
are trying to bring German culture here 
for everyone — particularly young people 
and students — to enjoy" © 

CONNECT 




Hops Heaven « P .4o 

(That said, the store’s emphasis on “local 
first” generally means that it keeps most 
offerings from Vermont’s craft breweries 
on hand, including the Shed, Switchback, 
Rock Art, Northshire and Otter Creek.) 

Osinaga and Drutman also buy craft 
beers from around the world. The store 
itself is organized by region, with sections 
for Vermont and New England, the mid- 
Atlantic states, the Rock)' Mountains and 
the West Coast. Craft Beer Cellar cannot, 
of course, sell brands that aren’t available 
for distribution in Vermont. For example, 
Drutman says, customers occasionally 
request New Belgium Brewing’s Fat Tire, 
from Fort Collins, Colo., and Bell’s Smitten 
Golden Rye Ale, out of Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Neither is distributed in Vermont. 

Osinaga points out that the Cellar also 
has a growing selection of meads and 
ciders. The latter is a product neither 
partner knew much about before opening 
the business. But now, he says, “[Cider] 
sales have definitely exceeded all our 
expectations." 

Today, the store routinely carries 
many of Citizen Cider's products, various 
Vermont brands of ice cider and several 
California ciders, as well as European 
styles imported from Spain, England, 
France and Italy. Also, in keeping with 
their goal of supporting local businesses 
but only carrying more difficult-to- 
find items, Osinaga and Drutman stock 
Woodchuck Hard Cider, but only its more 
limited releases, including Gumption and 
the Vermont-apples-only Local Nectar. 

Not surprisingly, many of the beers on 
Cellar’s shelves are IPAs and double IPAs, 
which, Drutman says, reflect the most 
popular trend in craft brew consumption. 
“That’s what gets people into craft beers 
to begin with," he says. “It’s so different 
from all the mainstream stuff. It’s such a 
unique style and flavor.” 

Drutman notes that many of their cus- 
tomers come to purchase Heady Topper, 
then return later looking for other beers 
with similar tastes. But the Waterbury 
beer geeks also have plenty to offer those 
who don’t cotton to the bitter hoppiness 
of an India pale ale. For example, due to 


the growing popularity of sour beers, the 
Cellar now carries Lost Nation Brewing’s 
Gose, which, Drutman says, has attracted 
a lot of customer interest as “an approach- 
able, easy-to-drink sour beer." 

Drutman, 32, and Osinaga, 38, are both 
New York City transplants who opened 
the store in December 2013, just across the 
street from Prohibition Pig in Waterbury. 
Osinaga says they deliberately chose 
Waterbury because they see it as “the 
epicenter of craft beer in Vermont," yet it 
lacked a store like theirs. 

Previously, Osinaga spent 12 years as 
a computer programmer before relocat- 
ing to Vermont but had always indulged 
his passion for craft brews. For his part, 
Drutman says he spent eight years working 
in various aspects of the beer industry, in- 
cluding stores, bars, a beer distributorship 
and a homebrew shop. As he puts it, “This 
is just the culmination of my beer career." 

In fact, Craft Beer Cellar is also a full- 
service homebrew shop. Curiously, on an 
exposed brick wall behind the cash reg- 
ister hangs a blackboard with a complex 
chemical formula written on it. When 
asked what it means, Drutman explains 
that the reaction shows what happens 
when you add hops to wort to extract 
humulone, the organic acid that gives beer 
its hoppy flavor. Drutman and Osinaga had 
planned to write a different chemical reac- 
tion on the board each week. “We thought 
it would come off” Drutman explains 
sheepishly, “but we may have accidentally 
used a permanent marker." 

So what are their favorite brands? 
Neither was willing to nail down just one 
brand — or even one style — as their go-to 
beverage. 

Says Drutman, “I just like new things 
that taste different.” 

“I’m not saying this to be political, but I 
really don’t have favorites,” Osinaga adds. 
“Like many people, I drink by season. But 
there's nothing I won't drink all year.” ® 

Contact: ken@sevendays\'t.com 
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Meal With a View 


Beauty is in and around the food at Edson Hill 


®l 


BY HANNAH PALMER EGAN 


M idway through dinner, my 
friend put down her fork and 
stared past me in incredulous 
alarm. “Is that a peacock?" 
she asked, pointing into the field behind 
my back. Down the hill, a large, long-tailed 
bird tracked through the gauzy vale. 

We decided it was probably a wild 
turkey. But, situated in a hollow off 
the northernmost shoulder of Mount 
Mansfield, Edson Hill does seem like a 
place where exotic birds might wander. 
The old estate, built as a personal retreat 
in 1941, oozes romance. Its original owner 
was a prosperous banker and heir to a 
Colorado mining fortune. In recent de- 
cades, Edson Hill's main charge has been 
hosting weddings. 

Last summer, longtime Stowe-lovers 
Susan Stacy, Tom Shanahan and Jim and 
Bill Goldenberg (Stacy and Shanahan are 
married; the Goldenbergs are brothers) 
purchased the property for $1.85 million. 
In the following months, Stacy’s Boston 
interior design firm Gauthier Stacy 
transformed Edson Hill from a “wedding 
factory,” as current employees are wont 
to call it, into an experience-focused 
mountain oasis. Or, in modern hospital- 
ity parlance, an “iconic resort hotel." It 
reopened for business in late January. 

2 The inn’s new owners aim to take 
h full advantage of the 38-acre property. 
5 
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In a phone call, Stacy shared her vision 
for vast perennial and vegetable gar- 
dens and other enhancements. Those 
gardens will help stock the kitchen, 
where executive chef Chad Hanley is 
putting out dishes that are far more 
ambitious than they need to be, given 
the resort setting. 

Hanley, along with beverage direc- 
tor Don Horrigan and the inn’s owners, 
hopes to build a vibrant dining scene 
at Edson Hill, and not just for wedding 
parties and well-heeled guests who can 
pay up to $450 for a night on-site. “We 
want everybody to come and enjoy this 
place,” Hanley said in an interview last 
week. “I’ve never come across a prop- 
erty like this." The idea is to create a 
place to relax and recreate, to drink and 
revel, to eat and enjoy the company of 
friends and family. And, while the high- 
end setting allows Hanley to use plenty 
of spendy ingredients, he’s also offering 
informal "tavern fare” that will fill you 
up for less than $20. 

For his part, Horrigan signed onto 
the project even though he was plenty 
busy with his cocktail consulting busi- 
ness and Sumptuous Syrups of Vermont 
line of specialty mixers. As beverage 
director, he’s in charge of the wine and 
beer lists (these are short but well- 
chosen) and creating cocktails that are 
as bewitching as the setting. 

On most nights, you can catch him at 
the bar at Edson Hill’s cozy downstairs 
tavern. If time allows, grab a tipple 
and head outside for a boozy wander 
— perhaps with a glass of dry white 
sangria, cloudy with coconut milk and 
floating with berries, or a sparkling 
flute of Prosecco tinged purple with 
creme de violette. 

That pleasure alone would justify 
a visit, but once you're there, it’s well 
worth sticking around for dinner. 



Hanley, a Lamoille County native, 
spent years working for chefs of in- 
ternational renown. At Edson Hill, his 
food — most of it sourced locally — ex- 
amines classics with fresh eyes and is 
polished but approachable. 

On a recent eve, Hanley’s Cobb 
salad brought an impeccable spread of 
Bibb lettuce heaped with Jasper Hill 
Farm’s Bayley Hazen Blue cheese and 
butter-poached lobster. Stabbing those 
succulent hunks of shellfish alongside 
the expected egg, bacon and tricolor 
carrots julienne, I wondered: Why don’t 
we always do Cobbs this way? 

If reworking that classic took a bit 
of daring, Hanley's Manhattan clam 
chowder — served cold during another 
visit — was even more intrepid. The 
complex, tomato-tinged shellfish stock 
was loaded with house-smoked clams 
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Meal With a View «p.4s 

and mussels; served with bread, it 
could have been a decent meal in itself. 
My New Yorker husband, sipping 
a glass of beer from Hill Farmstead 
Brewery, was astounded that a chow- 
der so distant from the downstate stan- 
dard could come off so well. 

I wouldn’t normally go for a turkey 
burger, but last Thursday, many of Edson 
Hill’s other options were out of stock 
pending a Friday delivery. Lastweek, the 
restaurant was busier than expected and 
blew through its supplies early — and 
that’s a good thing. But I couldn't help 
conjuring dishes we might have ordered, 
such as honey-butter-drizzled pork loin 
stuffed with apples and roasted peppers; 
or the housemade venison sausage (the 
first in Hanley’s infant charcuterie pro- 
gram) with mushrooms, pork belly and 
roasted poblano peppers. 

I took solace in my martini — a 
Prohibition-era sipper called the Last 
Word, in which splashes of Luxardo, 
Chartreuse and citrus underscored a 
cool gin base note with black cherry 
and bitter herbs. For the unacquainted, 
it’s kind of like a bitter, Grinch-y 


Cosmopolitan: half as sweet and twice 
as elegant. 

The turkey burger came stacked 
with salty-sweet grilled onion, which 
exploded with flavor, as well as whole- 
grain mustard and local alpine cheese. 
Hanley could have left it at that, but 
instead threw in some roasted peaches, 
which elevated the poultry patty from 
solid to whoa. That arresting detail 
again made me wonder; Why don't we 
always put peaches on our bird burgers? 

Also, had my first choice of entree been 
available. I'd have missed out on the clam- 
bake, with its briny clatter of mussels, 
littlenecks and split lobster tail. I’d have 
missed the crisp corn on the cob (which, 
given the season, had no right to pop with 
such juicy sweetness), and smashing fin- 
gerlings with my fork to absorb as much 
oceanic abundance as possible. Soaking 
up a gorgeous, aromatic two-day broth 
with springy Elmore Mountain Bread 
sourdough reminded me that sometimes, 
a second choice is the best choice. 

Though Vermont is landlocked, na- 
tives know that seafood served here can 
be mere hours from the coast. Many 
local fishmongers — such as the ones at 
Stowe Seafood, where Hanley sources 





most of his fish — make it their business 
to bring the sea inland. 

Another night, a ruby-red filet of 
ahi tuna was barely seared and crusted 
in sesame seeds. The brawny fish was 
paired with spicy, wilted arugula kissed 
with salt and pepper, and topped with 
a zippy hash of grilled onions and sun- 
dried tomatoes. It takes a nimble hand 
to combine elements from a classic tuna 
Nicoise and Asian-island fusion. Hanley 
pulled off the understated mashup 
without a hint of awkwardness or chefly 
pretense. His self-assured approach 
to the classics is well suited to Stowe, 
where diners generally expect quality — 
but not avant-garde — cuisine. 

So a plate of juicy lamb meatballs, 
served with herby citrus tzatziki, was 
tinged with a bouquet of North African 
and Mediterranean spices. An appetizer 
of crimini mushrooms stuffed with 
sweet-scented, confit duck in a subtle, 
dark barbecue sauce called on Chinese 
and Korean influences at once. 

Hanley’s desserts were also familiar 
favorites, but sprinkled with uncommon 
details. On one night, we lingered over 
creme brulee scented with cardamom 
and house-smoked sea salt; on another, a 


delicate stone-fruit galette smothered in 
melted cheddar and served a la mode with 
blueberry-balsamic-and-raspberry coulis. 
Rare is the pastry whose shell is as beguil- 
ing as one of high summer's first fruits. 

The season of long days is short, and 
so I took both of my meals at Edson 
Hill on the tavern patio. In the weeks to 
come, the inn will open an additional, 
70-seat courtyard just off the entry 
gallery. Diners can choose between the 
downstairs lounge, the formal dining 
room upstairs and the two terraces; they 
pull from the same menu, so ambiance 
is the deciding factor. 

For now, I can think of few richer 
pleasures than supping amid the last of 
the day’s rays, watching a smoky solstice 
dusk settle over the valley. But when 
cooler weather returns, Edson Hill's 
dining room, with its white tablecloths 
and creative, shabby-chic decor, will 
surely make a sophisticated perch for a 
winter’s meal. ® 

Contact: hannah@sevendaysvt.com 
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Fare Game 

If you missed Bonnaroo this 
year, don’t worry; you can 
still make MUD Foodaroo. 
Local food trucks serve 
up international fare and 
classic American eats at 
this celebration of song, 
sustenance and the summer 
solstice. Argentine grilled 
meats? Check. Fresh sushi? 
Check. Cajun barbecue? Oh, 
yeah. While gastronomes 
dig in, music lovers rock 
out to Francesca Blanchard 
(pictured), the Grift, Josh 
Panda and other performers, 
who take over the steps 
of Town Hall Theater. 
Headliners Kat Wright & the 
Indomitable Soul Band keep 
the family-friendly party going 
with a set of soulful tunes. 

MUD FOODAROO 







N ot all who wander are lost at Wanderlust. Yogis, 

musicians and speakers make the pilgrimage to the 
picturesque peaks of Stratton Mountain Resort for this 
annual four-day fest dedicated to aligning body, mind and 
spirit. On the mat — or on the standup paddleboard — top yoga 
teachers introduce students to a wide range of yogic traditions. 
Instructors continue these lessons in lectures, where they join 
international experts in eye-opening presentations on health 
and wellness. This ethos extends into live performances by 
Trevor Hall, DJ Drez and other musical acts. Outdoor adventures 
and farm-to-table fare cap off this conscious conference. 


WANDERLUST VERMONT 


Cynic Clinic 


Kim Korson couldn't lake a smile if she 


tried. A glass-is-half-empty kind of girl, the 
memoirist captures her woeful worldview 
in I Don't Have a Happy Place. A collection 
of sardonic stories, the book was bom out 
of a therapy session, during which Korson's 
therapist asked, "Can’t Kim be happy?" 

The writer responded with humor and 
razor-sharp wit, penning misanthropic 
musings about everything from a trip to 
Disney World to her boyfriend's marriage 
proposal. Unapologetic observations 
remind readers that not everyone sees 
the silver lining, but light exists in the 
dark places if you look hard enough. 


Perennial Picker 


Richard Thompson may be a living legend, but he’s no 
resting on his laurels. A cofounder of England’s 1960s 
folk-rock sensation Fairport Convention, the 66-year- 
old virtuoso continues to thrive onstage. The LA 
Times calls the musical mainstay the “finest 
rock songwriter after Dylan and the best 
electric guitarist since Hendrix” — and 
for good reason. Revered among artists 
and critics alike, Thompson blazed trails 
for Nick Drake, Bonnie Raitt and others 
while earning multiple Grammy Award 
nominations. The timeless talent leads 
his trio in a hard-hitting show that includes 
selections from his forthcoming album Still. 
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calendar 



Barrel winners will be chosen at the 
Williston July 3rd Celebration. Join us! 
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SAT 11 ARNIE KOZAK: AWAKENED 
2PM INTROVERT WORKSHOP 





AT ESSEX 
luly 





montreal 

ST-AMBROISE MONTREAL FRINGE FESTIVAL: 



music 

BENJAMIN BOOKER: Punk, blues, rock and soul 



BURLINGTON CITY ARTS LUNCHTIME CONCERT 



sports 

CATAMOUNT MOUNTAIN BIKE SERIES: Riders 



talks 

CURRENT EVENTS CONVERSATION: An inrormal 


JOAN DUSABLON: The respiratory therapist 







LIST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT SE' 


music 

DOUBLE KING: The Brooklyn-based indie rockers treat 

$5; free for members. Info, 865-7166. 

STOOGES BRASS BAND: Traditional Big Easy 

Burlington. 7:30 p.m. S10. Info, 540-0406. 

seminars 

BASIC DREAM SYMBOLISM & INTERPRETATION: 

$10-12: preregister. Info, 223-8000, ext 202. 

ESTATE PLANNING: Experts elucidate the process 

HOT TOPICS IN ENVIRONMENTAL LAW LECTURE 

Interests.* Room 007. 0 


WRITING FOR YOUNG ADULTS: LI 


8:30-10:30 p.m. Free. Info, 863-4649. 

KIM KORSON: Laughter Is the best medicine when 

limited space. Info. 448-3350. 


FRI.19 


LUNCH & LEARN: Former Vermont AARP president 

M.A.G.I.C.: MASCULINITY AND GENDER IDENTITY 

Burlington. 2-3 p.m. Free. Info. 888-492-8218. 
MARK S. BOWMAN: The lieutenant general visits 

Free. Info. 485-2633. 

SUSAN MORSE: In 'Building Healthy Wildlife 
Champlain Waldorf School, Shelburne, 7-9 p.m. 

TOM MCELROY: Listeners are uplifted as the inter- 

7-8 p.m. Free. Info. 888-7422. 

WOLFGANG MIEDER:The UVM professor of German 

Free: preregister. Info. 923-2513. 


7 p.m. $10-30: $65 per family. Info. 229-0492. 
THE BAKE OFF*: See WE0.17. 

TTS ABOUT TIME*: Pianist Tim Guiles accompa- 

Theater, 7:30 p.m. $15. Info. 382-9222. 

'MONTY PYTHON'S SPAMALOT': See WED.17. 

Theatre, Rutland. 7 p.m. $6-12. Info. 775-0903. 


community 

FEAST TOGETHER OR FEAST TO GO: Senior clti- 

S7-9; preregister. Info, 262-6288.' 

HOME SHARE NOW INFORMATION SESSION: 

MARSHMALLOW ROAST & LAWN GAMES: Tasty 
6:30-7:30 p.m. Free. Info. 878-6955. 

Juncbon. 6 p.m. Donations. Info. 872-6323. 

dance 

BALLROOM & LATIN DANCING: WEST COAST SWING: 

pm: dance. 8-9:30 pm $6-14. Info, 862-2269. 

THREADS AND THRESHOLDS': S 


BLUEBIRD FAIRY CARD READINGS: Sessions 

238-4540. 

OUEEN CITY GHOSTWALK: DARKNESS FALLS: 

City Hall Park, 8 p.m. Meet at the steps 10 minutes 
TURNON BURLINGTON: Communication games 

zones and experience deep connections. OneTaste 
Burlington, 7:30-8:30 pm 


fairs & festivals 


NORTHERN SUN MUSIC FESTIVAL: The young 

Northern Sun Farm Hinesburg. 4-10:30 pm $20- 
QUECHEE BALLOON FESTIVAL: Adventure seekers 

under. Info, 295-7900. 

ZIONTIFIC SUMMER SOLSTICE MUSIC FESTIVAL: 

River Tubing, Stockbridge. $50-200; free for kids 11 


Town Hall Theater. 7-9 p.m. $10. Info. 382-922Z 

food & drink 

BELLOWS FALLS FARMERS MARKET: Grass-fed 

FRI.19 » P.52 



GET YER SUMMER ON 

BIKINIS, SHADES, BOARDS HORTS...YOU KN OW, SUMMER STUFF 


WND&WVS 

EVERY DAY 10-7 

688 PINE ST, BURLINGTON • WNDNWVS.COM • 802.540.2529 



calendar 




health & fitness 


COMMUNITY HATHA YOGA: Students move at their 



LAUGHTER YOGA: Breathe, clap, chant and giggle! 






Igbtq 


CAMP OUTRIGHT FIFTH ANNIVERSARY 
CELEBRATION: Brick-oven pizza, carnival games. 



montreal 

ST-AMBROISE MONTREAL FRINGE FESTIVAL: See 



words 



SAT.20 

agriculture 





SUMMER REVELS: Singing and dancing around the 



WANDERLUST: SeeTHU.18. 6:30 a.m.-mldnlght. 

ZIONTIFIC SUMMER SOLSTICE MUSIC FESTIVAL: 


film 





SILENT FILM SERIES: 'THE LOST WORLD': Jeff 


food & drink 


BARRE FARMERS MARKET: See WED.17, 9 a.m.-l p.m. 

BURLINGTON FARMERS MARKET: More than 90 



BURLINGTON WINE & FOOD FESTIVAL GRAND 



CALEDONIA FARMERS MARKET: Growers, crafters 



CHOCOLATE TASTING: With the help of a tast- 



MIDDLEBURY FARMERS MARKET: See WED.17. 
MOUNT TOM FARMERS MARKET: Purveyors of 




health & fitness 



FIND FUTURE DATES + UPDATES AT SE’ 




UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT PREGNANCY STUDY 


PREHISTORIC MENAGERIE 


/A Montshire Museum of Science 

One Montshire Road, Norwich VT | 802-649-2200 | www.montshire.org 
Open daily 10-5 




calendar 


FATHER'S DAY TRAIN RIDE: 


FATHER'S DAY PRIME RIB DINNER: Dads fill 

country tunes. VFW Post 309. Peru. N.Y.. noon! $20 
Info, 518-643-2309. 


MILITARY ROAD HIKE: C; 

Hubbardton Battlefield State Historic Site. 2-5 p.m. 
$3; free for kids under 15. Info. 273-2282. 

seminars 

DISCOVERING BUDDHISM STUDY GROUP: 

Barnet 10 a.m.-noon. Free. Info. 633-4136. 


CHILDLIGHT YOGA FOR KIDS: Little ones ages 
p.m. Free. Info, 865-7216. 

DISCOVERY SUNDAYS: Inquisitive minds have fun 






SI 2. Info. 224-6183. 

MEET K-9 HEROES: Daring police dogs demon- 

2-2:45 p.m. Free. Info, 878-69S6. ry 

NATURE CONNECTIONS: HAPPY TRAILS: A trea- 

PRESCHOOL MUSIC: See THU.18. 11 a.m. 
READING HEROES: Stories, crafts, games and 


FAMILY DAY: WALTER'S WORLD: T 

for members and kids under 5. Info. 985-3346. 

$12. Inro, 224-6183. 

RUSSIAN PLAYTIME WITH NATASHA: Youngsters 

11-11:45 a.m. Free. Info. 764-1810. 


music 

CAROLAN FESTIVAL: See FRI.19. 10 a.m. 
GAMELAN SULUKALA: Heavy metal reaches new 


theater 

'ALWAYS... PATSY CUNE': See THU.18, 2 p.m. 
'THE BAKE OFF': See WED.17, 2 p.m. 
'OLEANNA': See FRI.19. 5:30 p.m. 

VCAM SHORT FILM AUDITION: See FRI.19. 11 ; 


RADIO PLAY WORKSHOP: Wordsmi 

22 Church SL, Burlington, 

Info. 383-8104. g 


MON. 22 


4-6 p,m. Donations. Info. 498-3173. 

LOS CRIPIS WITH FUNGI GIRLS: Local listeners get 

Inro, 865-7166. 

MAGIC HAT SUMMER SESSIONS: Revelers jam out 

RICHARD THOMPSON ELECTRIC TRIO: The critically 

863-5966. 

ROCHESTER CHAMBER MUSIC SOCIETY: Cellist 

Info. 767-9234. 

SHEILA JORDAN & FRED HAAS: The vocalist and 

Town Hallfheatre, 7:30-9:30 p.m. $45. Info, 
TRUMPET CITY: Tones rise as the sun sets when 40 

Free. Info, 917-701-7421. 

outdoors 

BELVIDERE MOUNTAIN HIKE: A moderate trek to 

EARLY BIRDERS MORNING WALK: Adults and 


dance 

SALSA MONDAYS: Dancers learn I 

p.m. $12. Info. 227-2572. 



CREATIVE WRITING WORKSHOP: 

y See WED.17. 

SHAPE & SHARE LIFE STORIES: 


TUE.23 


Intervale Center. Burlington. 5:30-6:30 p.m! S5-10; 


games 

TRIVIA NIGHT: Teams of quick thinkers gather for 




AUCE IN NOODLELAND: Tykes get acquainted over 


BOATING SAFETY CLASS: Nautical nuts ages 12 

CHESS CLUB: Strategic moves help quick thinkers 


INTERMEDIATE & ADVANCED WEST COAST SWING: 


748-8291. 

STORIES WITH MEGAN: Budding bookworms 
Fletcher Free Library. Burlington, 11-11:30 a.m. Free. 


music 

DENISE LEE & GARY FLOYD: The cabaret queen 

talks 

PENELOPE EASTON: The home- 


film 

KNIGHTS OF THE MYSTIC MOVIE CLUB: Cinema 

Junction. 8 p.m. Free. Info. 356-2776. 

LOST CITY UNDERGROUND FILM SOCIETY: Oddball. 

WaitsField.7:30 p.m! Donations. Info. 496-8994. 

A NIGHT IN CASABLANCA': The Marx Brothers stop 

7 p.m. Free. Info, 748-2600. 

food & drink 

BENEFIT BAKE: Pizza lovers dine on slices in 

Flatbread, Burlington Hearth, 5-11:30 p.m. Prices 
vary. Info, 861-2340. 

EDIBLE HISTORY TOUR: See WED.17. 

GRILLING FUNDAMENTALS: Tongs in hand, sum- 

OLD NORTH END FARMERS MARKET: Locavores 

3-6:30 p.m. Frei 


agriculture 

EXTENDING THE SEASON GARDENING 
WORKSHOP: Lisa Coven of Gardener's Supply 

Library. Burlington. 5:45 p.m. Free. Info. 865-7211. 

BAD ART NIGHT: Artists strive for worst prize at 

Free. Info. 849-2420. 


FEAST TOGETHER OR FEAST TO GO: See FRI.19. 
TUESDAY VOLUNTEER NIGHTS: Helping hands 


BEGINNER WEST COAST SWING & BLUES FUSION 


Burlington, 7:15-8:45 p.m. $3-5. Info. 540-8300. 


GAMING FOR TEENS & ADULTS: Tabletop games 

p.m. Free. Info, 865-7216. 

THE WILD THINGS’ & SLEEPING BEAUTY': 

BOATING SAFETY CLASS: See M0N.22, 6-8 p.m. 
FRESH FROM THE GARDEN, GOOD FOOD FOR 

878-6956. 

LUNCH AT THE LIBRARY: The Burlington School 

a.m.-12:30 p.m. Free. Info. 865-7216. 

MUSIC WITH MR. CHRIS: Singer, storyteller and 

a.m. Free. Info. 764-1810. 

PRESCHOOL MUSIC: Kids ages 3 through 5 sing 

Library, Colchester, 11:30 a.m.-12:30 p.m. Free. Info. 
264-5660. 

READ TO A DOG: See WED.17. 12:30-1:30 p.m. 
SUPERHERO STORY TIME: Little ones gather for 
Williston, 11 a.m. Free. Info, 878-4918. 

TEEN TINKER: BACKWARDS & PHOTO: Photogs 

Burnham Memorial Library. Colchester, 1:30-2:30 
p.m. Free. Info, 264-5660. 


Library, Burlington. 10:30-11:30 a.m. Free. Info. 
B65-7216. 

TODDLER STORY TIME: Tykes up to 3 years old 
10*30-11:30 a.m. Free; preregister. Info. 264-5660. 



LIST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT S 




Named "Best Century Ride in Vermont "by Vermont Sports Magazine 


10TH ANNUAL 


— 


CtNTURiYIRIDEg 


SEPTEMBER 12. 2015 MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE, 

25, 50 or 100 Mile Rides with Family & Friends 


9SrBipi£X 


# g M 

sm 




Do you have Chronic Hives? 

Antihistamines not working? 



TIMBER l 1 LANE 
Allergy & Asthma Research, LLC 


You may qualify for a clinical research trial for 
individuals with chronic hives. Timber Lane 
Allergy & Asthma Research, LLC is looking for 
individuals who: 

• Are 12-75 years old 

• Have had chronic hives for 6 months or longer 


You may be compensated for time and travel 

Please call Emily at (802)-865-6100 or email 
kimball@tlaaa.com for more information 



QUILT/^ 

CHAMPLAIN VALLEY EXPO ^ S. 


CHAMPLAIN VALLEY EXPO 
ESSEX JUNCTION 


June 26-28, 2015 


3 (J th Annu a/ 


% 

% 


Quilt Exhibits 

FRIDAY-SATURDAY: 9AM-6PM, SUNDAY: 9AM-3PM 
Merchants Mall ♦ Classes ♦ Quilt Appraisals 
Free Gallery Talks ♦ Free Vendor Demos 
CHAMPAGNE & CHOCOLATE PREVIEW 
June 25, 7:30PM, tickets $12 
Admission $12, children under 14 free 
www.vqf.org 

\ Vermont Chamber of Commerce Time Honored Event 




Celebrating our 1st b day! k 


CVMC 


CARE 


We are part of the CVMC team 
and we're here when you need us. r 

EVERYDAY / 9am -7pm 

Lab 
and 
X-ray 


No 

LOWER 

All 

Appointment 

CO-PAY 

Insurance 

Needed 

than the 

Accepted 


ER 

Get in. Get ou- 


Get Well. 
( 802 ) 371-4239 

1311 Barre Montpelier Road (next to Burger King) 


h e University °j Vermont hea 



LIVE UNITED 




HOWARD 

CENTER 

Help is here. 


classes 


) THE FOLLOWING CLASS LISTINGS ARE PAID 
ADVERTISEMENTS. ANNOUNCE YOUR CLASS FOR AS 
LITTLE AS S13.75/WEEK (INCLUDES SIX PHOTOS AND 
UNLIMITED DESCRIPTION ONLINE). SUBMIT YOUR 
CLASS AD AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTCLASS. 


ART & POTTERY IN 
MIDDLEBURY: Adults: Mon. 
Artists & their Mediums. Tue. 


Wed. p.m. Wheel. Wed. Pastels 
Thu. a.m. Clay: Hand Building, 

week. Mon. Draw & Paint for 

Studio School. 2377 Rte. 7 South, 


BEGINNER WATERCOLOR 
SEMINAR!: Want to try water- 


Ginny Joyner. 655-0899. 

Burlington City 
Arts 

BCA 

BURLING TO NCITYA RTS 

Call 865-71 66 for info 
or register online at 
burllngtoncityarts. org. 
Teacher bios are also 
available online. 


CLAY: SCULPTURE: [ 


advice. Sat & Sun., Jun.27 & 28 
or Aug. IS & 16. 9:30 a.m.-3:30 

Cost: $225/12-hour seminar; incl. 


Weekly on Thu.. Jul 9-30. 6-8 
p.m. Cost: $?20/person; $108/ 

Clay Studio. 2S0 Main St.. 

CLAY: WHEEL THROWING: An 

the ceramics studio. Students 

Ino class Jul. 13). 6-8:30 pm. 

2: Weekly on Thu.. Jul. 9-Aug. 

Vaughn. Cost: $235/person: 
S211.S0/BCA members. Location: 
BCA Clay Studio. 250 Main St. 
Burlington. Info: 865-7166. 

DROP-IN: LIFE DRAWING: Spend 

free! Weekly on Mon.. Jul. 6-Aug. 
10. 6:30-8:30 p.m. Cost: $107 
participant S 9/BCA members. 
Location: BCA Center. 135 Church 

JEWELRY: MIXED LEVEL: This 


865-7166. 

PAINTING SEMINAR: COLOR: 


$48/3-hour class: n 




11:30 a.m.-5 :30 p.m. Cost: 590/ 


St. Burlington. Info: 865-7166. 

PHOTO: ARCHITECTURAL 


7-28. 6:30-8:30 p.m. Cost: $140/ 
person: S126/BCA members. 


Burlington. Info: 865-7166. 
PAINTING: Open to all levels this 


START YOUR OWN BUSINESS 
VTSBDC: Got a business idea? 


p.m. Cost: 560/person: $54/ 
Green /1st night). BCA Center, 


PHOTO: DARKROOM CRASH 

21-Aug. 4. 6-9 p.m. Cost: 5150/ 
person: $135/BCA members. 
Location: BCA Center 135 Church 
St, Burlington. Info: 865-7766. 

PHOTO: DIGITAL SLR: Explore 


:h. 72 Helena Dr.. 
Willlston, & many other state- 


craft 


basic bookkeeping and ac- 
counting methods, pricing work. 

portfolio, best practices for 
working with galleries selling 


8:30 p.m. Cost: $170/person ; 
5753/BCA members. Location: 
BCA Center. 135 Church St, 

PRINTMAKING: This introduc- 

7bu., Jul. 9-Aug. 6, 6-8:30 p.m. 
Cost- $14 O/person: S126/BCA 


nido 


LEARN TO SEW AT NIDO: Take 




209 College St. suite 2E. Info: 
881-0068. info^nidovtcom. 




Training* tab). Jun., Jut. Aug. 
Cost: $99/1 or 2 people from 



BEGINNER CLAY: Instructor: Rik 


ll. 21. 5-7 p.m. Cost: $209/ 


p.m. Cost: $285/three-day class. 
Location: Vermont Woodworking 
School. 148 Main St, Fairfax. Info; 


Joinery. Jul. 9-72 or Aug. 6-9. 
Cost: $47 4/4-day class: incl. all 

Vermont Woodworking School. 
1 48 Main St., Fairfax. Info: 849- 
2013, info&vermontwood 


School. 64 Harbor Rd., Shelburne. 
Info: 985-3648. 

BLACKSMITHING: Instructor: 


Jun. 27 & 28. 10 a m .- 4 p.m. Cost 

Craft School, 64 Harbor Rd.. 
Shelburne. Info: 985-3648. 

CLAY HAND AND WHEEL: 


Weekly on Sat Jut 77 -Aug. 
29. 70 a.m. -noon. Cost' $277/ 


School. 64 Harbor Rd.. 
Info: 985-3648. 

COMPOSITION: Instrt 


els. Weekly on Wed.. Jut 1-Aug. 

5. 5:30-7:30 p.m. Cost: 5774/ 

Location: The Shelburne Craft 
School. 64 Harbor Rd., Shelburne. 
Info: 985-3648. 

FAMILY WHEEL AGE TO-h 

Instructor: Rik Rolla. Adult and 


985-3648. 

FAMILY WORKSHOP: CLAY: 




i. Cost- 525/person: member 
Shelburne Craft School. 64 
985-3648. 

HULA HOOP MAKING: Instructor 






classes 


) THE FOLLOWING CLASS LISTINGS ARE PAID 
ADVERTISEMENTS. ANNOUNCE YOUR CLASS FOR AS 
LITTLE AS S13.75/WEEK (INCLUDES SIX PHOTOS AND 
UNLIMITED DESCRIPTION ONLINE). SUBMIT YOUR 
CLASS AD AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTCLASS. 


CRAFT « P.57 


INDEPENDENT WHEEL: 


avail. Location: The Shelburne 
Craft School, 64 Harbor Rd.. 
Shelburne. Info: 985-364 S. 

INK DRAWING: Instructor: Wylie 




will build their own Shaker-style 

37. 6-8:30 p.m. Cost: $450/ 
School. 64 Harbor Rd„ Shelburne. 


77). 5:30-7:30 p.m. Cost: $279/ 


on-wet and will be applied to still 
30. 5:30-7:30 p.m. Cost: S774/ 

School. 64 Harbor Rd.. Shelburne. 


Info: 985-3648. 

WHEEL PRIMITIVE FIRING: 

with a 15th-century Raku kiln. 


$306/person; m 

Craft School. 64 Harbor Rd„ 
Shelburne. Info: 98S-364S. 


DANCE STUDIO SALSALINA: 


266 Pine St.. Burlington. Info: 
Victoria, 598-7077. Info© 

DSANTOS VT SALSA: Experience 


7-8 p.m.; Intermediate, 8:75-9:75 
p.m. Cost; $70/7-hour class. 




design/build 

TINY-HOUSE WORKSHOP: A 

in Elmore. June 27-28. Plenty of 

5250/workshop. Info: Peter King . 
933-6703. vermonttinyhouses. 

ART OF STONE W / THEA ALVIN: 

workshop, the Art of Stone. This 

$500/3-day course. Location: 
Gardener's Supply Williston, 
Wllllston . Info:. 

drumming 

0JEM8E IN BURLINGTON!: Learn 

Class starts Jun. 24. 5:30-6:20 
p.m., $36/3 weeks. Djembes 

Space, 208 Flynn Ave., suite 
3G. Burlington. Info; 999-42SS. 

TAIKO DRUMMING IN 
BURLINGTON!: Come study with 

on Tue., 5:30-6:20 p.m. Session 
starts Jun. 23. $72/6 weeks. 

Jun. 22. $144/3 weeks. Kids and 

4:30-5:20 p.m. 3-week session 
starts Jun. 22. $60/child or $90/ 

Taiko Space. 208 Flynn Ave.. 

empowerment 

COLLABORATIVE POWER IN 
ACTION: At the heart of our 

tive power in action. We'll give 


Flynn Arts 

FLYMMARTS 


STAGE COMBAT WORKSHOP: 


teens 16+ Sat, Jun. 27. 7-4 p.m. 

Info: 652-4548. flynnarts.org. 

TOPICS IN DIRECTING WITH 
ROBIN FAWCETT: Great direc- 


your storytelling skills! Adults & 
teens 76+. Tue., Jun. 23 & 30. 8, 

Info: 652-4548. f1ynnarts.org. 

WRITING/DIRECTING STRONG 
WOMEN: A FORUM FOR ACTORS. 
DIRECTORS. A WRITERS: Where 

theater and film? Why are we 




74, & Thu., Jul. 9 & 76. 5:45-7:45 


VERMONT SCHOOL OF HERBAL 


available dates. Cost $425/ per- 


language 


OH LA LA! AOV. BEG. FRENCH 

Oui! Weeeee! Weekly on Wed.. 
Jul. 75-Aug. 79. 6:30-8 p.m. Cost: 

Maggie Standley 233-7676. 


EXPERIENCED NATIVE 
PROFESSOR OFFERING SPANISH 

is used. Classes individually and 

Rak. MA. Location: College St, 
Burlington. Info: 276-0747, 

com/tutors/116306. 

SPANISH CLASSES STARTING 

75. Cost: $225/10 classes of 90+ 

Center. Info: 585-1025, 

TRAIN TO TEACH ENGLISH 
ABROAD!: 4-week TEFL train- 

Republic. We have over 2000 

TEFL Worldwide! teflworld 


of the worlds best Julio "Foca" 


certified 6th Degree Black Belt 




MINDFULNESS AND THE BRAIN: 


Its' Weekly on Wed.. Jun. 77-Aug. 
26, 5:30-7 p.m. Donations; forCE 


Info: Maggie MaGuirePhD, 472- 

LEARN TO MEDITATE: Through 


CLASS PHOTOS + MORE INFO ONLINE E vt L ' , 


performing arts 

MUSICAL THEATRE SUMMER 
INTENSIVE 

Join us for the the Bill Reed 

Jun. 21-27. cos 1 5 700/ 
person, location: Spotlight 
Vermont. 50 San Remo Or., Sally 




STILETTO ADVANTAGE BOOT 

this fall: The Stiletto Advantage 


1117 Williston Rd.. S. Burlington. 
Kristin Borostyan. 424-241-4131, 


ART OF TAI CHI CHUAN: Begin 


453-3690. whttecloudarts@ 

SNAKE-STYLE TAI CHI CHUAN: 

The Yang Snake Style Is a 




e. TOO Church 
St.. Burlington. Info: 864-7902. 


writing 


yoga 

HONEST YOGA. THE ONLY 
DEDICATED HOT YOGA FLOW 
CENTER: Honest Yoga offers 


THE YOGA OF JOURNALING: 

on paper. Learn to write intui- 

Jun. 20. 10 a.m.-noon. Cost: $30/ 


trainings at the 200 - and 

or $130/10-class card: $12/ 
$100/10-class punch card. 

ISO Dorset St.. Blue Mall, next to 


EVOLUTION YOGA: Evolution 




st: 515/ 

class; $130/10-class card: $5-10/ 

Evolution Yoga. 20 Kilburn St.. 
Burlington. Info: 864-9642. 

YOGA ROOTS: Yoga Roots 


Yoga Roots, 120 Graham Way. 
behind Folinoi. Info: 985-0090. 


BURLINGTON HOT YOGA: TRY 
SOMETHING DIFFERENT!: Hot 


Get hot: 2-For-l offer. $15. Go 





Lungs For Kate Fund 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 24 • ROCKY RIDGE GOLF CLUB • ST. GEORGE, VT 
11AM SHOTGUN START • BEST BALL SCRAMBLE 


• Greens Fee ft Cart! • Free Food! 

" : • Free Beverages! • Contests ft Giveaways! 

802 - 658-1230 OR 800 - 554-9890 • WIZN.COM // 999rHEBUZZ.COM 
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The Road 
to Muscle 
Shoals 

Amy Black gets on the soul train 


S ome musicians find their way 
early in life and take a straight- 
arrow path. For others, the 
muse can be a bit elusive. That’s 
the case with Amy Black. The Boston- 
based songwriter kicked off her career 
three years ago at age 40 and cut two 
country-tinged records before finding a 
place where she truly feels at home: the 
world of soul music. Her new record, 
The Muscle Shoals Sessions (Reuben 
Records), shows that her latest direction 
was worth taking. 

When she was a child in New 
England, Black and her family often 
visited the tiny hamlet of Muscle Shoals, 
Ala. Both of her parents had been bom 
there, and both sets of grandparents 
still called it home. Muscle Shoals was 
also the hometown of soul music. From 
the 1960s on, superstars such as Aretha 
Franklin, Wilson Pickett, Etta James and 
Otis Redding recorded at Muscle Shoals’ 
FAME Recording Studios, backed by 
a group of affable locals nicknamed 
the Swampers. Bob Dylan, the Rolling 
Stones and Little Richard, among other 
rock and pop stars, cut records there as 
well. 

What did FAME Recording Studios 
mean to a young Amy Black? Not much. 

"All those years of being in Muscle 
Shoals, and being with my grandparents, 
and passing FAME, I had never even 
walked in there,” she says. 

Then again, in her early years Black 
wasn’t entirely focused on music. She 
sang in church, and in bands during 
college, where she discovered Aretha 
Franklin, Billie Holiday and otherfemale 
divas. But when Black left college, she 
left singing behind, too. She embarked 
on a career in business and didn’t return 
to music for nearly two decades. 

Black cut her first record, One Time, 
on her own Reuben Records label in 
2011. The record mined the country/ 


Americana vein explored by singer- 
songwriters such as Lucinda Williams 
and Mary Chapin Carpenter. Black 
wrote most of the tunes, which paired 
nicely with her silky, sassy vocals. 

When she cut her second record, 
This Is Home (Reuben Records, 2014), 
Black was working in similar territory. 
She wrote a song called “Alabama” to 
honor her late grandfather, for whom 
her label is named. And although This 
Is Home was recorded in Nashville, it 
seemed only natural to cut "Alabama” 
in her grandfather’s hometown. Black 
booked a day at FAME Studios, but then 
she recorded a version of the song in 
Nashville. It turned out so well that a do- 
over in Muscle Shoals didn't make sense. 
Instead, Black banked her time at FAME 
for future use. 

To cash in that credit, Black decided 
to step into the territory that had made 
Muscle Shoals famous: soul. She dug 
deep into the catalogue and avoided 
overdone covers of female singers. She 
finally settled on three tunes from the 
classic era, along with the Black Keys’ 
“Tighten Up.” That birthed an EP, also 
called The Muscle Shoals Sessions. 

Produced and mixed by Lex Price, 
who also plays bass for k.d. lang, the 
recording included Spooner Oldham, 
the keyboard player from the original 
Swampers. 

The EP dropped in 2013, before This 
Is Home was finished, so Black put to- 
gether a few dates with fellow Boston 
singer-songwriter Sarah Borges and 
went out on a short tour. The result was 
positive: Fans gave the songs and the 
show big ups. More importantly, the 
EP and tour had a big impact on Black’s 
musical direction. 

“Recording the music in Muscle 
Shoals and then playing it live was just 

THE ROAD TO MUSCLE SHOALS » P.62 



GOT MUSIC NEWS? DAN@SEVENDAYSVT.COM = 



s@und bites 


Marry Me, Mavis 

Well, folks, another Burlington 
Discover Jazz Festival is in the books. 
And though somewhat dampened by 
the weather both weekends, the early 
returns are that it was a heck of a fest. 
Unfortunately, 1 couldn’t see as much 
of it this year as I typically would. But 
what I did catch left an impression, 
especially the shows I caught this past 
Friday, which I’d place as one of the 
best all-around BDJF nights I’ve seen in 
eight years covering the festival. 

It started with mavis staples at the 
Flynn MainStage. Performing to a near- 
capacity crowd, the 75-year-old gospel 
icon was nothing shy of spectacular. 
Sure, her pipes at times sounded a little 
tired. And, yeah, she required a lengthy 
mid-set rest. And, yes, overall the show 
was a tad on the short side. But as I 
exited the stately old theater, it was 
hard not to feel like all was right with 
the world, at least for a little bit. 

Even with her voice somewhat 
diminished by age, Mavis — it’s cool, 
she told me to call her that — sang 
with swagger and energy that would 
be the envy of performers a fraction of 
her age. Whether bantering with her 
band or teasing the crowd, she seemed 
genuinely thrilled to be there. Her 
enthusiasm was infectious. 

I’m always a little leery of seeing 
lively concerts in the oft-stufiy 
confines of the Flynn. To be brutally 
honest, sometimes Vermonters are 
embarrassingly stiff. But, almost solely 
through sheer force of personality, 


Mavis got the crowd to loosen up in a 
way you don’t often see in that room. 
There was dancing in the aisles! There 
were spontaneous standing ovations! 
There were people shouting random, 
unintelligible interjections between 
songs! arcade fire’s win butler showed 
up for an impromptu rendition of the 
band’s “The Weight” and didn’t know 
the words! Hardly anyone clapped on 
the ones and threes! Do you believe in 
miracles? After seeing Mavis, you just 
might. 

Mavis was almost impossibly 
charming. At one point, she sang a song 
from her new EP, Your Good Fortune, 
and very obviously didn’t know the 
words. That kind of calamity would 
completely derail most performers. Not 
Mavis. 

“Well, I do not know the words 
to that song," she said with a hearty, 
apologetic chuckle. “But I will next 
time! Oh, yes.” The crowd erupted in 
forgiving applause as if to say, “We love 
you, Mavis.” And we did. On this night, 
Mavis Staples could do no wrong. 

Following the show I walked — or 
more accurately, waded — through a 
torrential downpour to Nectar's with 
the intention of catching the debut live 
performance of the precepts, featuring 
expat rapper learic and the guys from 
madaila. I made it in time for the tail 



end of the show. But it was enough. 
That group's 2014 record. This Is How 
It Must Be, was easily one of the best 
local albums of last year — and probably 
my personal favorite from among the 
roughly 704 records Learic was on in 
2014. But it was solely a studio creation 
between Learic and Madaila’s jer coons 
and eric maier. With the full force of that 
band’s pop prowess behind them, the 
crew turned in a stunning performance. 
They captured the nuances of the 
record with energy and ingenuity, 
not simply re-creating the material 
from the album but transforming it. 
Talking to Coons briefly after the set, 

I learned that it likely wasn’t a one-off 
performance. Stay tuned. 

I closed the evening by sticking 
around for the return of fattie b s beat 
biters. I was kind of a whippersnapper 
when fattie b was in his rhyming 
prime with beuzbeha and, later, eye oh 
you. But I’m always impressed with 
the man’s talents on the mic. These 
days, most people know him as the DJ 
at Retronome, or maybe Red Square, 
Halflounge or Breakwater Cafe, where 
he can be seen spinning with some 
frequency. But if you get a chance to see 
him rap, take it. Dude’s still got it. And 

his pals DAVE GRIPPO, KDNFLIK, S.I.N. SIZZLE 


For up-to-the-minute news abut the 
local music scene, follow (“DanBolles 
on Twitter or read the Live Culture blog: 

sevendaysvt.com/liveculture. 
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The Road to Muscle 
Shoals « p.6o 

a blast,” she says. “It got into my soul. 
And I said, ‘I want to record more of this 
music. Let’s go back and turn this into a 
full-length record.’” 

In January 2015, Black headed back 
to FAME to do just that, backed by a 
band that included Oldham, Nashville 
picker Will Kimbrough on guitar and 
original Muscle Shoals horn player 
Charles Rose, who also does arrange- 
ments for Lyle Lovett and His Large 
Band. 

The result is a full-length version of 
The Muscle Shoals Sessions, a record as 
warm and funky as an Alabama summer 
night. Standout cuts include a horned- 
up version of the Sam Cooke classic 
“Bring It on Home" the slow slide- 
guitar groove of “You Gotta Move” — a 
traditional tune that the Stones cut at 
Muscle Shoals — and a truly gorgeous 
take on Mel & Tim’s 1972 hit “Starting 
All Over Again.” Black also steps outside 
the traditional canon to cover “Gotta 
Serve Somebody,” which Bob Dylan had 
also recorded at FAME. 

Mixed in with those covers, Black 
added three tunes of her own: “Please 
Don’t Give Up on Me,” “Woman on Fire” 
and the slinky, sexy “Get to Me.” 

What was it like to try to compose 
songs that would stand up to the classic 
soul numbers on tire rest of the record? 

“It probably should have been intim- 
idating,” Black says. “But when I decide 
to do something, I just do it. Near the 
end of the last session, Will Kimbrough 
pointed out that this was a pretty gutsy 
move on my part, and I thought, Oh. 
He's right.” 


I THINK, WITH 
THIS RECORD, 

I'M JUST 
FINDING 
MY SWEET SPOT. 

AMY BLACK 

As it happens, she needn’t have wor- 
ried: Her “gutsy” move paid off. Black’s 
three originals simply don’t stand out 
from the rest — and that's meant in the 
best way possible. They fit seamlessly 
into a really fine record. 

No small part of the credit, Black 
says, goes to Oldham. “We all know 
what he brought to that music in all 
those years. He adds an authenticity and 
a connection to the past that just makes 
it feel legit.” 

Now that The Muscle Shoals Sessions 
has dropped, Black is touring with the 
support of a six-piece band and working 
on a record of originals. And not surpris- 
ingly, she says, the starting point is soul. 

“I think, with this record, I’m just 
finding my sweet spot,” Black says. “And 
I’m figuring out where I want to go from 
here.” ® 

INFO 
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and Jennifer hartswick — to name a few 
of the night’s highlights — ain't bad, 

Coming Home 

It’s been a while since we’ve heard 
from tommy Alexander. The prolific 
songwriter and Jenke Arts founder left 
Burlington last year for Portland, Ore., 
where he’s continuing to pursue music. 
Currently, Alexander is touring his way 
back to the East Coast, and is including 
two local dates: Saturday, June 20, at 
Radio Bean (both solo and with his 
band quiet lion); and Sunday, June 21, 
at the Monkey House in Winooski with 

BIG THIEF, BUCK MEEK and ERIC GEORGE. I 

recently caught up with Alexander via 
email to see how he’s been. Here some 
highlights from that conversation: 

On Portlandia and fellow BTV expat 

“It’s an adult playground full of 
absolute sweethearts. I’ve met some 
fantastic songwriters out there, and 
they have really taken me in. Having 
Fauber out there is such a blessing. Not 
only to have a great friend, but also, he’s 
so extroverted and just meets all the 
people. He went song-for-song with 
baby cramps last week till 3 a.m. 

Wild stuff. 

On his forthcoming album, to be 
released on local label Section Sign 
Records: 

“I’ve got about 15 new songs I’m 
picking away at, from which 10 will 
make the cut. I want to make a record 
with parts, and a more developed 
message and sound, something a little 


more thoughtful. I have been thinking 
a lot about the artist who is able to 
allow the music to go where it’s trying 
to go, guiding it but not getting in the 
way. I’m going to take my time with it. 
But one thing is sure: It will be recorded 
and released analog. I am craving the 
warmth and timelessness of tape." 

On Burlington: 

“Of course I miss it! B-town is my 
home in so many ways and always will 
be. I’m so grateful to be in Portland 
now. It is very clear to me moving was 
the right choice, yet I will forever be 
changed by Vermont I see clearly 
now how very special the Burlington 
music scene is. It is absolutely mind- 
boggling the amount of great music 
and production and art in general that 
continuously pours out of the 
Queen City.” 

The Dream of the 
’90s... 

Last but not least, fans of 1990s BTV 
rock, take note: eef are back together. 
After what drummer brad searles calls 
“a little 20-year break,” the band, which 
also includes guppyboy's mike barrett 
and the mountain says no's jedd kettler, 
is reunited, writing and recording new 
material, and even playing shows. 

The band will make its first live 
appearance in more than two decades 
on Monday, June 22, at T.T. the Bear’s 
Place in Cambridge, Mass. I know what 
you’re thinking: Gee, that's great, Bolles. 
But I live in Burlington, dumbass. 

I know you do. But maybe you can 
catch a lift with colin clary? He’s playing 


the show, too, along with Australia's 
darren hanlon, who recently toured 
with courtney barnett, who is amazing. 

Searles writes that the original 
reunion plan was to play a few Boston 
and BTV shows closer together later 
in the summer. But as you have may 
have heard, T.T.’s, long a staple of the 
Cambridge scene, is soon closing its 
doors. That meant that Searles, who 
curated the show under the banner 
of his awesome Boston music blog 
Bradley’s Almanac, had to book the Eef 
show a tad sooner than anticipated. 
However, he notes that a BTV show “is 
bound to happen sooner than later.” 
(That sound you hear is my giddy inner 
16-year-old, who used to sneak into 
Club Toast to see Eef play, squealing like 
... well, a giddy 16-year-old.) 

In the meantime, you can check out a 
new Eef track, “You Home," on the new 
charity comp for Keep Safe Boston at 
keepsafeboston.bandcamp.com. © 
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80s COVERS FOR 80s LOVERS 

SATURDAY JUNE 20 • FREE SHOW! 

RETRONAIL THROWBACK DANCE PARTY 

FEATURING DJ REKKON 
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CLUB DATES 


WED.17 


burlington 

BREAKWATER CAFE: Mango Jam 



LEUNIG'S BISTRO & CAFE: Paul 



MANHATTAN PIZZA & PUB: 



RED SQUARE: The Woedoggies 



Chittenden county 

HIGHER GROUND BALLROOM: X 



barre/montpelier 

BAGITOS BAGEL & BURRITO 



THE SKINNY PANCAKE 
(MONTPELIER): Cajun Jam with 



stowe/smuggs area 






THU.18 


stowe/smuggs area 


J USt cl GrOOd Ol Boy As a teenager, lorin walker madsen was a punk 
rocker living in Salt Lake City. Though his own music is far twangier than the stuff he 
grew up on in the heart of Mormonism, the gravel-voiced songwriter's take on outlaw 
country maintains a definitively punk spirit. Like any real ramblin’ man, Madsen is a 
road warrior who plays juke joints all over the U.S. On Monday, June 22, he rolls into the 
Monkey House in Winooski. 


n pop). barre/montpelier northeast kingdom 


middlebury area 
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REVIEW this 

Reverser, 

Southern Claw 

(SELF-RELEASED, CASSETTE. CD. DIGITAL 
DOWNLOAD) 

Local hardcore-punks Reverser are stingy 
when it comes to personal details. The 
quartet's Facebook page does reveal the 
band members' names, but it's vague 
about where, exactly, in central Vermont 
they're from. It also does not say who 
plays what. Reverser describe themselves, 
curtly and mysteriously, as “Resurrecting 
dead space. Swallowing galaxies.” A 
Bandcamp page for their new release 
(maybe their first?), Southern Claw is 
similarly sparse, listing only track names 
and engineering info. Reverser, it seems, 
prefer to let their music do the talking. Or, 
more accurately, the screaming. 

Southern Claw, which was engineered 
by Vincent Freeman at Green Mountain 
Records and mixed and mastered by 
Julian Mazzola, is, to paraphrase Thomas 
Hobbes, nasty, brutish and short. Its six 
tracks collectively clock in right around 
15 minutes. And they are some of the 
most pulverizing, vicious and exhausting 


Ava Marie, Kettle 
Steam 

(FEEDBANDS. DIGITAL DOWNLOAD. VINYL) 

The 2014 debut full-length from 
Poultney’s Ava Marie, In Our Garden. After 
the War. Tour Eyes Close. I Breathe Out., 
was not precisely a concept album, but 
it was stitched together with thematic 
threads. An attempt at high folk art, the 
record wove rustic, narrative storytelling 
with an airy, indie-folk aesthetic. Think 
the Decemberists meet the Civil Wars. 
While Ava Marie didn’t always hit their 
mark, the quintet set the bar high. In 
moments, their music achieved lofty 
aspirations. 

Ava Marie is back with a new EP, 

Kettle Steam. Not as grandiose in scope 
as its predecessor, the six-song recording 
suggests a refined, and maybe more 
reasonable, focus. Sometimes it’s best to 
write a few short stories before tackling 
that novel. Kettle Steam also finds the 
band branching into new sonic territory. 
Ava Marie would still most definitely be 
found in the indie-folk stacks of your local 
record shop — if you still have one. But the 
new EP ushers in a wider array of sounds, 
most notably of the electric variety. 



15 minutes you might ever spend with a 

record made in Vermont. 

Reverser waste no time pounding 
the listener into submission. A half- 
second distorted guitar slide serves as 
a perfunctory intro before pummeling 
drums and psyche-shattering guitars 
overwhelm the speakers on opener “Bom 
Again." Then there's the howling. Oh, the 
howling. ‘There is no way outta heeeere! 

/ Just in case you were thinking twice," 
comes the anguished scream. Then, “I’m 
just waiting for the fog to clear / Sol can 
save your worthless life.” And that’s just 
the first 10 seconds. 

Sunny optimists may wish to look 
elsewhere for their musical fix. Reverser’s 
doom and gloom is oppressive and 
unrelenting. “Flip the Hearse" is a double- 
barreled, double-bass-drum assault on 
being “condemned to wake up.” It’s an 



This is apparent from the slightly sour 
— we assume intentionally — notes of the 
opening title song. Two twangy electric 
guitars, just barely out of tune with each 
other, compete for space in winding 
fashion. The discordant quality of those 
guitars mirrors what might be the band's 
defining characteristic: the curious sonic 
marriage of vocalists Macaulay Lerman 
and Shannon Saulsbury. Lerman sings 
in an almost tuneless, spoken-word style 
that's vaguely reminiscent of a brooding 
Mark Kozelek (Son Kil Moon, Red House 
Painters). Saulsbury is the exact opposite, 
favoring a bright, melodious tone. 

In more acoustic settings, that clash 
of styles can be jarring. Beefed up with 
roiling distortion, however, the duo’s 
opposing traits add a layer of aural 
intrigue — not to mention some needed 
ballast. 

Ava Marie continue to chase literary 
ambitions on the new EP. To wit, under 
“Influences” on their Facebook page, 


observation on the futility of the daily 
grind as seen through a meat grinder. 

“Not a World” is a change of pace 
sonically, if not thematically. The song 
fuses melodic metal with harrowing 
hardcore. It’s the most dynamically varied 
and compositionally adventurous of the 

“Hanging From the Debt Ceiling" is 
a fiery sermon on economic inequality 
that ably captures the rage of the 99 
percenters. On “When It Feeds,” the 
band gorges on tasty time changes and 
breakdowns. 

On the album's closing track, “Your 
Punishment Will Be Strange,” Reverser 
reveal some personality beyond their 
typical aggro fury. The song is ferocious, 
but hidden within the rock-tumbler yowls 
is twisted dark humor — kinda like Jigsaw 
in the Saw flicks. Though still pitch-black 
and brutal, the song provides welcome 
respite from a thoroughly devastating EP. 

Southern Claw by Reverser is available 
at reverservt.bandcamp.com starting 
Friday, June 19. The band plays a release 
show at 242 Main in Burlington on 
Sunday, June 28. 


they list not musicians but writers Pablo 
Neruda, Tim O’Brien and J.R.R. Tolkien. 
The group's newfound sonic fortitude 
is an asset here, as well. Where delicate 
folk trappings could make their earlier 
poetry precious, a little electric muscle 
makes their writing/eel less pretentious. 
For example, the meandering guitar line 
on “White Hides" adds a ghostly chill 
to the song’s gothic lyrical stylings. The 
atmospheric touches on closer “Motel 
Room in May” are wistful and longing, 
much like the song itself 

At times on Kettle Steam, Ava Marie 
still seem overburdened by their own 
artistic ambitions. Certain songs — “Only 
Sea” and “Frozen Laundry Lines,” 
in particular — are overwrought and 
overwritten. The band succeeds when its 
members don't try quite so hard to make 
grand artistic statements, and simply let 
their music breathe on its own. 

Kettle Steam by Ava Marie is available 
now at avamariefolk.bandcamp.com. 

It will be released on vinyl through 
Feedbands in August. 
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SUMMER 



NORTHERN LIGHTS 
THE SMOKESHOP 
WITH THE HIPPIE FLAVOR 

NortNern Liqhis 

75 Man St. Burlington VT 8816555 
Mon-TItur 10-9 Fri-Sat 10-10 Sun 10-6 

www.northernlightspipe8.com , 

Must bs 18 to purchase totacco prodiRts, ID requred 
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Old-Time Religion When they formed in 1980, bad religion 
became pioneers of SoCal punk with anthemic, socially and politically charged songs 
that laid the groundwork for countless bands that followed. More than 30 years later, 
they’re still going strong, proving that certain things — namely dissent, questioning 
authority and ferocious guitars — are simply timeless. Catch Bad Religion at the Higher 
Ground Ballroom in South Burlington this Thursday, June 18, with plague vender and 
locals ROUGH FRANCIS. 
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outside Vermont 

MONOPOLE: Model 97. Northbound Hellbound 


NAKED TURTLE: Runaway 5 (rock). 10 pm. $3. 


SUN. 21 


burlington 

BREAKWATER CAFE: Clean Slate (rock). 3 p.m., 



HALFLOUNGE SPEAKEASY: Building Blox (EDM). 
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NUTTY STEPH'S GRANOLA & CHOCOLATE 


northeast kingdom 

THE STAGE: Open Mic. 5 p.m„ free. 


MON. 22 


burlington 

CLUB METRONOME: Metal Monday: Ariel Ruin. 
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burlington 

CLUB METRONOME: Dead Set (Grateful Dead 


HALFLOUNGE SPEAKEASY: DJ Tricky Pat & 



NECTAR'S: Tar Iguana, Weathersky (rock. funk). 9 



ZEN LOUNGE: Killed It! Karaoke. 9 p.m.. free. 


Chittenden county 

HIGHER GROUND SHOWCASE LOUNGE: The Stray 
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AND PATTI CASEY & COLIN McCAFFREY 
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GOT A CASE OF THE FRIDAYS? 

This summer from 4 to 7 p.m.. Join us In 
the alley at Red Square every Friday 
for a FREE summer concert. 
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safest 

July i8 • 3-9 p.m. • Lawn of National Life Croup in 


An afternoon and evening of music to support 
BRANCHES OF HOPE, the cancer patient fund at Central 
Vermont Medical Center. Children's activities begin at 
3 p.m. and music from the main stage starts at 4 p.m. 
Find more info at DoCoodFest.com 


Montpelier 
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Time to upgrade 
your old set of wheels? 

AUTO 
LOANS 

with 125% financing, flexible 
terms, and easy payment 
protection options. 


Verw’nt Federal 

CREDIT UNION 



Eight Is Enough Eight-member Brooklyn ensemble san fermin is 
the brainchild of composer and songwriter Ellis Ludwig-Leone. Leaning on baroque 
compositional techniques, the group melds elements of folk, rock and synth pop into 
a sophisticated and beautiful amalgam of disparate sounds that, as National Public 
Radio’s Stephen Thompson puts it, “roots around for big ideas amid arrangements that 
clamor and storm.” San Fermin play Signal Kitchen in Burlington this Friday, June 19. 
Vermont native sam amidon and local songwriter maryse smith open. 
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TALKINGart A VISUAL CONVERSATION 


Sculpture in Motion 



Talking art with Alisa Dworsky 

BY AMY RAHN 


A lisa Dworsky is a familiar 
name to many art watchers 
in Vermont. Her large-scale 
crocheted installations wrap- 
ping the columns of the Bennington 
Museum and tree trunks at the Fleming 
Museum of Art are among a lengthy list 
of exhibitions and public projects. Now 
the textile-based artist and architectural 
designer has turned to collaborations 
with dancers. 

Dworsky’s recent installation 
“Motion — Line — Form,” at the 
Brattleboro Museum & Art Center, was 
conceived as “a radical transformation 
of the maypole dance,” with dancers 
weaving ribbons around a series of coni- 
cal sculptural forms. 

Dworsky collaborated with dancers 
and choreographers Candice Salyers and 
Dahlia Nayar, whose movements shaped 
the installation's final form. The artist 
describes the dancers' interaction with 
the structures as they wove the ribbon 
through them at a painstakingly slow 
pace as “drawing in space and time.” 

“The ribbons are a trace of the danc- 
ers’ movement," she says. “They move in 
pattern, and the ribbon follows." 

Dworsky’s “Over and Under,” coming 
2 to the Vermont College of Fine Arts 
8 green this Saturday, June 20, continues 
> her collaborative experiments. Another 
5 sculptural installation partially created 
g by dancers, it incorporates a roughly 
S hourlong performance choreographed 
and performed by Heather Brvce, Liz 
Leahy and Laura Gordon, members 
■2 of Bryce Dance Company. Like the 
S Brattleboro work, this one will draw 
9 on the woven form of the maypole, but 
P will use trees as vertical supports for the 
g sculptures. 

On a recent afternoon, Seven Days sat 
down with Dworsky at her Montpelier 
>1 home to learn more about her collabora- 

° tive works and her plans for “Over and 

You describe this piece as “a radical 
reinterpretation of the maypole 
dance.” What makes it a radical 
reinterpretation? 

I didn’t want people to have the 
expectation we’d be working with 
Sj traditional music and traditional 

° forms, recreating the maypole dance. 


I wanted to acknowledge its influence, 
and yet indicate that now, with my 
collaborators, there’s freedom to move 
away from it. My children and husband 
have participated in All Species Day on 
the capitol green for many years. I had 
this aha moment four or five years ago, 
where I realized, Oh, my God, a textile 
is being constructed! I was watching 
that [group dance in the All Species 
Day festivities], and there were really 
fascinating things happening. 

There’s one [formation] called 
Spider’s Web Pattern that’s very open. 
They would hold [the ribbons] in 
tension and go, “Ta da!” and there’d 
be this cone-line form floating over 
their heads. Then they'd do the dance 
backwards and undo that particular 
pattern. They’d end with the Plain 
Weave, where they’re going in opposite 
directions, just going in and out of the 
person coming at them. They'd create 
this [pattern] along the pole, which was 
very modest, visually speaking. The 
pole wasn’t that wide, but I thought, 


Oh, could I amplify that? Could I focus 
on the textile? And I had this other rev- 
elation: AH these people are functioning 
like a very large loom! I mean, it's a 
dancing loom, it’s a performance loom, 
but wow! This might be another way of 
making textiles. 

Why were you drawn to dance and 
dancers for these projects? 

I explicitly wanted their expertise, 
and respect their expertise. Yes, I 
can construct these without dancers. 
I discovered that through doing 
the full-scale studies. I can build 
exactly this form without any dancers 
involved, but it’s not particularly 
graceful. By working with dancers, 
there’s so much more for me to learn 
and discover through the process, 
to watch what they can do. This is 
their medium. And yet I’m working 
with choreographers who are strong 
conceptual thinkers. So I’m intrigued 
with our commonalities,- we can talk 
through common themes. 
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For me, this is all about discovery. It's 
all me being curious, and I just want to 
see what happens. I want to see what 
these people bring to it; I want to see 
what they can teach me. I want to see 
what I can learn. I want to see how my 
ideas might influence them. I just love 
human dialogue in that respect, at its 
most creative. 

What do you hope to discover by 
making this piece here? 

Here’s what I profoundly believe about 
creativity: that one very rich source of 
innovation and creative ideas is to look 
to other disciplines for, not just an idea, 
but for a prod. When you collaborate 
with someone from another discipline, a 
seed of something coming from that can 
generate new ideas within your primary 

I've embraced that wholeheartedly ... 
I started out in painting and printmak- 
ing, moved to architecture, and then 
started working in installation, which 
has many influences from architecture 
in terms of scale and construction and 
three dimensions. When I work [now] 
in drawing and printmaking, [all the dis- 
ciplines] are constantly influencing each 
other. There is, I think, a very explicit 
dialogue going on. 

I have some recent drawings in 
which my experience hammering and 
constructing is now influencing the 
way I make drawings, and I love those 
moments! I’ve been working within my 
four fields — architecture, installation, 
painting and printmaking — and maybe 
five if you add construction — for 25 
years, and I was feeling ready to bring 
in another discipline, another exper- 
tise, and to have a conversation with 
people about that and see what would 
happen to my work, and how it would 
influence their work. That, to me, is 
really rich, exciting territory. 

I’ve had this idea now for a number 
of years, and it’s taken a while to write 
the grants, and coordinate and realize 
these projects, find the collaborators. I 
can already tell from this first collabora- 
tion, and from my conversations with 
Heather, that we’re all mutually really 
excited about that. I know that it’s al- 
ready working. I feel very lucky. ® 

INFO 





NEW THIS WEEK 


burlington 

‘MARITIME BURLINGTON': An Interactive exhibit 



0 ‘PRECIOUS GURU': Triptych Journey, a 



barre/montpelier 

0 ALISA DWORSKY: "Over and Under," a 



0 EARLY SUMMER MEMBERS' SHOW: An 



stowe/smuggs area 

NORTHEAST MASTERS OF FINE ARTS. 2015': 



northeast kingdom 

0 MEMORIAL EXHIBITION FOR ELLEN DORN 



manchester/bennington 


outside Vermont 




Jody Desjardins On his Etsy page, Essex-based Jody Desjardins 
writes, “I have always doodled and scrawled on things, and I like what I discover through 
this process.” His paintings — generally on recycled surfaces — reflect that quality of 
discovery and surprise. In an artist statement, he writes, “I am not always certain about 
the image I am going to make; instead, it's more about what I discover through the 
process of building layers of paint, patterns and line.” Desjardins, who earned his BFA in 
painting and drawing at the University of Southern Maine, presents some of his visual 
explorations at Vintage Inspired Lifestyle Marketplace in Burlington through June 30. 
Pictured: “Through the Fence, 2009.” 
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VISUAL ART IN SEVEN DAYS: 

.AND SPOTLIGHTS ARE VI 

DESMET AND PAMELA POLSTON LIST 


3V NICOLE HIGGINS 

: RESTRICTED TO ART 



art 



Winner of six Tony Awards, 
including Best Musical in 1970 ^ 


Wednesday-Friday July 1 -3 at 8 p.m. 
Saturday Matinees at 2 p.m. 


TICKETS: 

S2S adults. $15 for 18 and under 
tickets@istowetheatre.com 
Town HallTheatie • 67 Main St., Stowe 

802-253-3961 •www.stowetheatre.coni 



Sunday, June 21 

11:00-4:00, 40 Elm St., Winooski 

Cdcnralc Summer Solstice 
and Falher's Day 

with botanically inspired art - 
on and off the wall 
Information about the artist: 

LeslleFry.com 



BURLINGTON SHOWS « P.71 

BROOKE MONTE: 'Excursion: on instance or the 

KRISTA CHENEY: Frozen still-lire photographs. 

BRUCE CONKLIN: 'New Paintings.' Vermont 
IS. HARALD AKSDAL: 'The Devil Is In the Details; 

CARL RUBINO: 'll 

images. Through August 28. Into. 51B-524-8450 
‘CHANGE’: Artwork in a variety of media on 


@ FOFA 2015 ARTISTS CHOICE COMPETITION: 

second and third place will be determined this 
are on view to the public during and alter the 
Gallery @ Main Street Landing's Union Station in 
‘GRAPHIC LIVES': Sketches, paintings, books 

2542. New City Galerie in Burlington. 

THE INNOVATION CENTER SUMMER SHOW: 

First floor: Alana LaPoint. Ashley Veselis. Casey 

and Meryl Lebowitz. Curated by SEABA. Through 
August 31. Info. B63-G903. The Innovation Center 

JACQUES BURKE: Ink. watercolors, acrylic, spray 

JAMES VOGLER: Vibrant abstract paintings 
by the Charlotte artist. Through June 30. Info, 

JARI CHEVALIER: ‘Whole World in Pieces; 

JEAN CHEROUNY: My Home; two semi-abstract 

August 31. Info. 651-9692. RETN in Burlington. 
JODY DESJARDINS: Imagined Explorations ' 

KATHRYN JARVIS: Floral landscape pastel and 
watercolor paintings. MARILYN BARRY: New 

862-9647. The Daily Planet in Burlington. 

LESLIE FRY: Twist & Shout; an exhibit of 
Through June 29. Info. 864-208B. The Men's 


0 LOOKING OUT: THE SELF-TAUGHT ART OF 
LARRY BISSONNETTE': Bold mixed-media paintings 

June 28. 1 p.m. Through August 29. Info. 863-5966. 

LYNN CUMMINGS: 'Life Forms & Color Studies ' 


t GONYEA: Name That Game.' posters 


ARTHA ELMES: "It's All About the Music.' cut 


Info, 863-6458. Frog Hollow Vermont State Craft 
OPEN CLOSE': Iskra Print Collective Group Show 

ROBIN KATRICK: Music photography featuring 


-STARING BACK: THE CREATION AND LEGACY OF 
PICASSO'S DEMOISELLES D’AVIGNON’: The exhibit 

new technologies. Through June 21. TRAVELERS IN 
POSTWAR EUROPE’: Black-and-white photographs 

doctor H.A. Durfee Jr. between 1951 and 1953. 

UVM in Burlington. 

STEPHANIE SEGUINO: 'Radical Empathy; an exhibi- 

June 30. Info. 999-0657. Flynndog in Burlington. 
SUE MOWRER ADAMSON: An exhibit of multimedia 

SUMRU TEKIN: 'One Day,' a multimedia 

space THOMAS BRENNAN: 'Darkness From Light; 

nature. Through June 20. Info. 865-7166. BCA 
TONI LEE SANGASTIANO: 'Misguided Adorations.' 

sabbatical in Florence, Italy. Through June 29. Info, 
860-2733. Freeman Hall 300, Champlain College, in 



‘Now You See Me: The Best of the 
Northeast Masters of Fine Arts, 2015’ 

In this third biennial at the Helen Day Art Center in Stowe, eight master’s of fine arts 
graduates were chosen from more than 140 submissions representing 28 programs. 
Many themes are explored, from the playful, interactive installation “Run in Me" 
(pictured) by Christy Chow (Massachusetts College of Art and Design) to a haunting 
installation, “The Dream Mine,” by New Yorker Bryan Hutchison (Pratt Institute). Lu 
Heintz (Vermont College of Fine Arts) explores the joys and disturbing complexities 
of motherhood in “women’s work." Sculptural, two-dimensional, multimedia and video 
works are also on view through August 23. Some of the artists will be on hand to talk 
about their work at the opening reception this Friday, June 19, 6-8 p.m. 





ART SHOWS 



Chittenden county 


AMERICAN MODERNS. 1910-1960: FROM O'KEEFFE 
TO ROCKWELL': Almost 50 artworks In avariety of 



THE CASPIAN ARTS EXHIBITION': Paintings by 






Background 
checks 
give me 


peace of 
mind. 


Finding you just the right person! 


HomeShare 


t§} 

si 


VERMONT 863-5625 • HomeShareVermont.org 


UVM researchers are conducting 
a study looking at eating behaviors, 
sugar and brain function. 

We are looking for volunteers 
ages 10 to 16 who have 
a weight problem. 

Study is three visits and includes 
a physical exam, blood work 
and brain MRI scan. 

Up to $180 in compensation. 

Please contact brainsugar@uvm.edu, 
or call 802-656-3024 #2. 

H The 

UNIVERSITY 
°f VERMONT 
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YAY! It’s Daysies 
Time Again, 

Vote ^sr. yjsuA ^aus/ute 
ZittZe chiMuni fc 


79 Main Street- Montpelier, VT- 802-223-BABY 

Mon-Sat 10am to 6pm ‘Sunday 1 lam to 4pm > 

zstore@zutano.oom -www.zutano.com 

CLOTHES UNIQUE AS YOUR BABY. 


25% OFF Retiring Products! 


FORMER 

SMOKERS 

WANTED 


Volunteers will complete computer 
tasks and questionnaires. 


This is a research study 
conducted by the 
University of Vermont. 


P^iPikiD 


VERMONT STUDIO CENTER SHOWCASE: 


stowe/smuggs area 

•2015 LEGACY COLLECTION': Landscapes painted 

Through June 28, Info, 644-5100. Bryan Memorial 
JULIA JENSEN: "Scenes Remembered." oil and 
natural landscape. Through August 11. KATHLEEN 

253-8943. West Branch Gallery & Sculpture Park 
In Stowe. 

•RIVER WORKS': Photography, paintings and 


SLOPE STYLE': Thirty-five fully accessorized 

October 31. Info. 253 


WENDY SOLIDAY: 


media and styles. Through June 26. Info, 496-6682. 
Festival Gallery in Waitsfield. 

KELLEY TAFT: "The Act of Living .* large-format color 
Through June 30. Info. 244-8581. Waterbury 


Through September 30. Info. 338-0138. Creative 

THE FARM: DRAWINGS OF ROWLAND EVANS 
ROBINSON. 1850-1880': Drawings from agricultural 

stead's family. Through October 25. Info. 877-3406. 

JACK GOODMAN: "Mostly Vermont: Photographic 

pher. Through June 27. Info. 382-9222. Jackson 
Gallery. Town Hall Theater, in Mlddlebury. 

MANY THOUSAND GONE: PORTRAITS OF THE 
AFRICAN AMERICAN EXPERIENCE': Some 100 

LANGUAGE SCHOOLS AT THE MUSEUM (THE 
OBERBROOK GALLERY): Twenty works of art from 


Through August 9. Info. 443-3168. Mlddlebury 

M P LANDIS: Mixed-media works on the theme 

June 30. Info, 989-9992. ZoneThree Gallery in 
Middlebury. 

MISSY DUNAWAY & NICK MAYER: Paintings 

June 30. Info, 458-0098. Edgewater Gallery in 
Middlebury. 

PATRICIA LEBON HERB: Paintings on multiple 

877-6316. Starry Night Cafe in Ferrisburgh. 

PETER FRIED: "Addison: Land Meets Sky." an 

STEVEN JUPITER: "Hubbardton Creek." a 

26. Info. 917-686-1292. Steven Jupiter Gallery In 

-WARREN KIMBLE. ALL-AMERICAN ARTIST: AN 
ECLECTIC RETROSPECTIVE': The internationally 

of Cards" and "Into the Box" sc 

October 18. Info. 388-2117. Henry Sheldon Museum 

rutland area 

2015 ANNUAL MEMBERS' EXHIBITION: A 

June 24. Info. 438-2097. The Carving Studio & 
Sculpture Center in West Rutland. 

‘ART OF THE FLAG’: Works by Warren Kimble. 


CASTLETON ALUMNI ART EXHIBTION: Artworks 
August 28. Info. 468-6052. Rutland City Hall. 
IMAGES OF LOVE AND COMMUNITY': Photographs 

Center in Rutland. 

upper valley 

BIRDS ARE DINOSAURS': An exhibit tracing the 

dig site. Through October 31. $11.50-13.50. Info. 


KEITH SONNIER: A survey of early neon works. 
1968-1989. by the American artist PETER SAUL: 


WILLIAM RAYMOND DARLING & PRIMA 

respectively. Through June 30. Info. 457-1298. 
Collective — the Art of Craft in Woodstock. 
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9oc* Sant, Burlington, Vt. 



‘Maritime Burlington’ The Lake Champlain Maritime 
Museum is bringing a big top to Perkins Pier at the Burlington waterfront No, it’s not a 
circus. “Maritime Burlington” is a multifaceted exhibit that begins June 20 and will be 
on view through October 12. Included in it are interactive displays, such as a working 
replica of a 19th-century crane used to lift cargo into a canal boat. On weekends, expect 
live demonstrations of maritime skills such as ropework, rigging and shaping spars. The 
exhibit also includes stories of former slaves who used Lake Champlain as a pathway 
to freedom. Throughout the summer, LCMM will offer shipwreck and ecology tours, as 
well as rowing and racing events. More information is available at lcmm.org. Pictured: 
“Canal boats in port, Burlington.” 


brattleboro area 

CHILDREN OF THE OASIS': Ten tapestries by 

fiber-art exhibit. ‘HAND TOWEL PROJECT': 



GREGORY MIGUEL GOMEZ: ‘Point at Infinity." an 



northeast kingdom 



MARJORIE KRAMER: Landscape and cityscape 


563-2037. White Water Gallery in East Hardwick. 


outside Vermont 

S CHRISTINE R. HAWKINS: Recent abstract 



& FITZHUGH KAROL: Drawings and sculpture 







UKARA: RITUAL CLOTH OF THE EKPE SECRET 



or Ekpuk." ‘WATER Wl 
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Father’s Day 
- - % Special 

off entire bill 

Valid through 06/2 1/15 

802-6S5-2423 

www.papa-franks.com 

□ @papafranksvt 





Seeking Male and Female Smokers Ages 18-70 

(who are not currently interested in quitting smoking) 

We are conducting a UVM research study to learn about 
the effects of different levels of nicotine in cigarettes. 

This 15-visit study involves: 

• A screening visit and training visit (2-3 hours each) 
• Three visits per week for 5-7 Weeks (2-4 hours each) 

Compensation of up to $900 __ 


For more information, call 656-0392 


SEVEN DAYS 

BERNL 

☆beat 



The U.S. Senate's most outspoken independent 
is running for president. How did he get this far? 
Retrace "Bernie's Journey" — from fist-pumping 
mayor of Burlington to skilled senatorial soloist. 


Find out what 
Sen. Sanders is 
up to this week at 
berniebeat.com » 

@BernieBeat 

facebook.com/BernieBeat 


e Bernie's 1987 folk album 
e "Bern This" trivia quiz 
► Multimedia timeline 
e Campaign map 
e Digitized archives 
from Vanguard Press 
and Vermont Times 
e Highlights from this year's 
national media coverage 


movies 


Love & Mercy ★★★★★ 



T he latest from director Bill Pohlad 
( Old Explorers) is that rare biopic 
that respects both its subject and 
its audience. Love £t Mercy is the 
most insightful portrait of an artist and his 
process I've ever seen on screen. It presents 
an astonishing amount of information about 
not only Brian Wilson’s complicated, chaotic 
life but the equally complex workings of his 
mind, and it trusts the viewer to keep up. It’s 
a privilege to watch. 

The structure is strange yet somehow 
perfect. Screenwriters Oren Moverman and 
Michael Alan Lerner fashion a portrait of the 
72-year-old musician’s life by focusing on 
just two chapters and roughing in the rest. 
The formative years of the Beach Boys, for 
example, are sketched with a montage of 
grainy TV performances, a flash of concert 
footage and a scene on a plane in which the 
young Wilson (Paul Dano) suffers a panic at- 
tack. That incident led to his staying behind 
and experimenting in the studio while the 
band toured. 

The film’s first chapter, set in the 1960s, 
chronicles the recording of Pet Sounds, an 
album that broke away from the group’s 
surf-rock sound, sold poorly, and is regarded 
today as a milestone on the order of the Bea- 
tles’ Sgt. Pepper's Lonely Hearts Club Band . 


Pohlad gets on celluloid something few film- 
makers have captured before: a credible sug- 
gestion of the creative act. 

Dano is fantastic as Wilson at the peak of 
his powers — hearing musical fragments, an- 
gelic harmonies and visionary arrangements 
in his head and then working painstakingly 
with session players to replicate them on 
tape. The director receives invaluable aid 
from Trent Reznor associate Atticus Ross, 
who crafted stunning sonic collages to simu- 
late the torrent of good vibrations and bad 
memories flooding the artist’s consciousness 
during this period. 

Here’s what I mean by respecting the 
viewer: Mixed into this soundtrack is a snip- 
pet of dialogue — “I’m a genius, too!” — that 
just happens to have been once barked at 
Wilson by his abusive father (played by Bill 
Camp). The exchange itself isn’t shown in 
the film. Its creators trust the audience to 
recognize the words or else surmise their 
significance. 

The second chapter takes place in the 
'80s. In a Lvnchian twist, the middle-age 
Wilson is portrayed by John Cusack, who 
looks nothing like the musician yet capably 
communicates the extent to which he’s bro- 
ken. A virtual prisoner of Dr. Eugene Landy 
(Paul Giamatti), an egomaniac appointed to 


act as his therapist and guardian, the former 
Beach Boy is overmedicated and under con- 
stant .surveillance. 

One day Wilson buys a car from Melinda 
Ledbetter (Elizabeth Banks), who connects 
with him instantly and gradually discovers 
that Landy is taking advantage of his famous 
patient. No spoiler alert necessary: Ledbet- 
ter frees the man she loves from his clutches 
and pretty much singlehandedly puts Brian 
Wilson back together. He may be the film’s 
subject, but Ledbetter is its hero. She's also 
been Mrs. Wilson since 1995. 

These chapters offer a powerful before- 
and-afier portrait of one of music’s most sig- 
nificant and least understood giants. We're 


accustomed to seeing stories tike this end in 
tragedy. (Wilson did a lot of heroin during 
those years, locked in his bedroom.) Howev- 
er, unlike the recent Kurt Cobain: Montage of 
Heck or the upcoming Winehouse documen- 
tary, Amy, Love & Mercy has a profoundly 
happy ending. 

Be sure to stay for the credits and see 
Wilson perform the touching title song writ- 
ten for his 1988 solo album. He came out the 
other side with his talent intact, so you never 
know — he might have a few more like that in 
him. Wouldn’t it be nice? 

RICK KISONAK 


REVIEWS 


Jurassic World ★★★ 



J urassic World should have been 
told from the dinosaurs’ point of 
view. I (sort of) kid, but consider 
the two most complex and intrigu- 
ing characters in this belated sequel to Ste- 
ven Spielberg's Jurassic Park series. One is a 
genetically engineered intelligent sociopath 
raised in isolation; the other, a skilled team 
player torn between her loyalties to her ad- 
opted leader and to her species. Both are 
man-eating reptiles made of digital magic, 
and both seem to have fuller character arcs 
than any of the people who try to exploit 
them do. In short, this film could have used a 
Rise of the Planet of the Apes treatment. 

As it happens, the writers of Rise, Rick 
Jaffa and Amanda Silver, share script credit 
on Jurassic World with Derek Connolly' and 
director Cotin Trevorrow. And, like the 1993 
original, this film distinguishes itself from 
a cheesy monster movie by acknowledging 
that people who resurrect a magnificent 
species from its DNA only' to turn it into a 
theme-park attraction probably deserve the 
nastiness that follows. 

Spielberg took care to balance that nas- 
tiness with his trademark sense of wonder. 
Trevorrow follows the same formula, and 
viewers who primarily want to see a func- 
tioning, believable dinosaur theme park will 
be richly satisfied. When the camera takes 
a soaring flight out a hotel room window to 


give us a pterodactyl’s-eye view, even cynics 
will feet the exhilaration. 

Jurassic World is set 22 years after the 
original, plenty of time for the InGen com- 
pany to forget the troublesome carnage on 
Isla Nublar and build a new park around the 
ruins of the old. But that park, we learn as 
we follow operations manager Claire (Bry'ce 
Dallas Howard), has fallen victim to its own 
success: Consumers no longer see the "‘wow’ 
factor” of dinosaurs. The solution: Create a 
bigger, toothier genetic hybrid to scare the 
public silly. 

We don’t need a chaos theorist to tell us 
how that will end up. (And you don’t need a 


critic to tell you that the discussion is a nod 
to the dilemma of making this sequel for a 
jaded 2015 audience.) As in all fables where 
man messes with nature, nature will stomp 
people and their petty profit motives flat 
If only the people in this movie didn't 
so often seem to be begging for stomping. 
While Jurassic Park's characters were far 
from complex, the heroes were capable; even 
the kids had distinctive quirks and survival 
skills. In Jurassic World, Claire's two neph- 
ews — a moppet (Ty Simpkins) and his teen- 
age brother (Nick Robinson) — seem to ex- 
ist mainly to make uptight Claire feel guilty' 
about not having her own family. Granted, 


all three characters are also proficient in the 
running and screaming department. 

Chris Pratt is likable as the only soul in 
the park with genuine emergency-prepared- 
ness, a retired army man who’s been training 
the velociraptors like toothier dogs. But his 
chemistry with those clever beasts far out- 
weighs his chemistry with Howard. 

While computer-generated monsters 
long ago lost their “wow,” Jurassic Park re- 
mains a classic because Spielberg leaned just 
as heavily on the ’"boo’ factor,” concealing 
the terrifying giants and then gradually, art- 
fully revealing them. Trevorrow gets some 
early mileage out of similar suspense de- 
vices, but once the film settles into an action 
groove, fear and wonder dissipate. With the 
human characters too cartoonish to care 
about, it’s just an entertaining monster fight. 

And, as any Godzilla series fan knows, it 
is entertaining to watch giant reptiles throw 
down with blatant disregard for hordes of 
screaming and running Homo sapiens. Juras- 
sic World has thrills, scares, a finger-shaking 
lesson on human hubris and a resounding af- 
firmation of family values — just like its pre- 
decessor. What it lacks is the only perspec- 
tive that might still have a genuine power to 
freak us out — the monster’s. 

MARGOT HARRISON 







NEW IN THEATERS 

I LL SEE YOU IN MY DREAMS: Blythe Danner plays 

Starr, Rhea Perlman and Sam Elliott (92 min, 
INSIDE OUT: The latest Pixar family animation 

directed. (94 min, PG. Big Picture. Bijou. Essex. 
Sunset. Weldenj 

LAMBERT & STAMP: This music doc from first-time 

'60s. (117 min. R. Roxy) 

SAINT LAURENT: Eye-candy-for-fashionistas alert: 

to 1976. With Jeremie Renter and Lea Seydoux as 
ie. (150 min, R. Roxy) 


NOW PLAYING 


Richard Loncraine (Firewall). With Cynthia Nixon. 
(92 min. PG-13) 


movie stars as themselves. (104 min, R| 

EX MACHINA**** Writer Alex Garland (The 

(108 min. R: reviewed by M.H.4/29) 

FAR FROM THE MADDING CROWD ***1/2 Carey 

Sturridge. (119 min, PG-13: reviewed by M.H. 5/27) 
FURIOUS 7 ***1/2 How did the thrill-seeking 


(137 min, PG-13: reviewed by M.H. 4/8) 


ratings 


* = could've been worse, but not a lot 
★* = has its moments; so-so 
*** = smarter than the average bear 


INSIDIOUS: CHAPTER 3*1/2 Lin Shaye returns 

reviewed by M.H. 6/10) 

JURASSIC WORLD*** In this sequel set 22 years 

(124 min, PG-13) 




MAD MAX: FURY ROAD*****Director George 

Kravitz. (120 min. R; reviewed by R.K. 5/20) 

PITCH PERFECT 2**l/2 The motley, mishap-prom 


POLTERGEIST **1/2 They're here. Again. With digi- 


Kennedf Clements. (93 min. PG-13) 

SAN ANDREAS *1/2 Dwayne Johnson, formerly 

Alexandra Daddario. Brad Peyton directed. (114 
min. PG-13; reviewed by M.H. 6/3) 

SPY*** A mousy CIA analyst (Melissa McCarthy) 

T0M0RR0WLAND*l/2 Walt Disney's midcentury 

Brad Bird (The tncredibles ) directed. With Britt 
Robertson and Hugh Laurie. (130 min. PG; reviewed 
by R.K. 5/27) 

WHO IS GIL SCOTT-HERON7: lain Forsyth and Jane 
The Revolution Will Not Be Televised. 1 ' (60 min, NR) 


NEW ON VIDEO 


READ MOVIE REVIEWERS. 


CHAPPIE**l/2 Neill Blomkamp (District 9. 

Hugh Jackman star. (120 min, R; reviewed by M.H. 


NOW PLAYING » 


Gardens and Greenhouses 

Certified Organic Plants and Produce 

Annual Flowers Half Price! 



What an amazing variety of annual flowers. . . all the standard ones 
and a whole bunch that may be new to you! Come check them out. 


And, Perennial Sale: 



HAVE YOU 

NOTICED 


OUR LEGALADS? 



Turn to the Classifieds section (center pull-out) 
or go to sevendaysvt.com/legals for a list of 
legal notices including: 

■ Act 250 Permit 
applications 

■ Foreclosures 

■ Notices to creditors 

■ Storage auctions 

■Planning and Call Ashley 

zoning changes f or a quote: 


865-1020x37 




Healthy Women 
Needed for a Study 
on Menopause 
and the Brain 

Healthy postmenopausal 
women (50-60 years old) 
needed for a 1 visit U VM study 
that includes a brain MRI. 

Participants will receive 
$50.00 compensation. 

Contact us at 847-8248 or 
menopauseandbrain@uvm.edu. 

0 UNIVERSITY 
VERMONT 

COLLEGE OF MEDICINE 

Clinical Neuroscience Research Unit 








BIG PICTURE THEATER 

dB Carroll Rd. (air Rte. 100). Waltsfield. 496- 


Mad Max: Fury Road (Wed only) 


BIJOU CINEPLEX 4 


Spy 


friday 19 — thursday 25 


Spy 


CAPITOL SHOWPLACE 


Jurassic World (2D & 3D) 
Pitch Perfect 2 
San Andreas (2D & 3D) 
friday 19 — thursday 25 

Jurassic World (20 & 3D) 

Pitch Perfect 2 
San Andreas (2D & 3D) 


ESSEX CINEMAS & T-REX 
THEATER 


-Inside Out (Thu only; 2D & 3D) 
Insidious: Chapter 3 
Jurassic World (2D & 3D) 

Mad Max: Fury Road (2D & 3D) 

Pitch Perfect 2 

San Andreas (2D & 3D) 


-Inside Out (2D & 3D) 
insidious: Chapter 3 
Jurassic World (2D & 3D) 

Pitch Perfect 2 
San Andreas (2D & 3D) 


MAJESTIC 10 


-Inside Out (Thu only; 2D & 3D) 
Insidious: Chapter 3 
Jurassic World (2D & 3D) 

Mad Max: Fury Road 
Pitch Perfect 2 
San Andreas (2D & 3D) 

Spy 

Insidious: Chapter3 
Jurassic World (2D & 3D) 

Pitch Perfect 2 




local theaters 

(•) = NEW THIS WEEK IN VERMONT. 


PARAMOUNT TWIN 
CINEMA 

241 North Main 5C. Barra. 479-9621, 

ix: Fury Road (2D & 3D) 


Spy 


friday 1 9 — thursday 25 


friday 19 — thursday 25 

Jurassic World (2D & 3D] 


THE SAVOY THEATER 


‘I’ll See You in My Dreams 






on Elliott Smith (Thu only) 
‘Inside Out (Thu only; 2D & 3D) 
Insidious: Chapter 3 
Jurassic World (2D & 3D) 

Pitch Perfect 2 
San Andreas (2D & 3D) 

Spy 


‘Inside Out [2D & 3D) 

Jurassic World (2D & 3D) 
Mad Max: Fury Road 
Pitch Perfect 2 


spy 











LOOK UP SHOWTIMES ON YOUR PHONE! 







OFFBEAT FLICK OF THE WEEK 



WHAT I'M WATCHING 



READ THESE EACH WEEK ON THE LIVE CULTURE BLOG AT 

sevendaysvt.com/liveculture 


£//j 101 INSTANT PRIZES 

OVER $1000 CASH! 

,{v/j From ^^M ilne ^7 el 
A Pair of Round Trip 
Delta Airlines Tickets 

to ANYWHERE in the Continentil U.S.A 


iwwwM 0.1 theoneTcom] 


Trapp Fain ill) Codqe ^MIDSTAP 


DELAIR’S 

CarpetSt Flooring 



THE MUSIC YOU LOVE 


Z1V, 101.7 & 101.5 


streaming at ioitheone.eom fH 






fun stuff 


DAVE LAPP 


If 1 

#•7 

m 

m 

~T 


I'iJ 

l 

i 

g§ 


j 

^|g|gg8§^§ 


EDIE EVERETTE 





MICHAEL DEFORGE 


LULU EIGHTBALL 









fun stuff 


DEE? DMMC FEAfcb 



B? ft UIWMM. ?0WT TOE»MH)S WB BK>. 


tWOSTi WILL BEL TOM ABftNWWHIOHIO 
STEP l*fiU>E. 


m Have a deep, dark fear of your own? Submit it to cartoonist 

> Fran Krause at deep-dark-fears.tumblr.com, and you may see 

§ your neurosis illustrated In these pages. 

S 



RED MEAT capricious casserole of calamity Q^nnVn 








ARIES (March 21-April 19): Woulc 
to stop pushing and struggling for 
Is there a clenched attitude you w 


from any situation that feels too demanding 
or frustrating- You wouldn't incur the wrath 

sneaked away to indulge in some recreational 
frivolity. For the foreseeable future, "relax" 
and "surrender" are your words of power. 

TAURUS (April 20-May 20): Theologian 
Karl Barth speculated that when the angels 
:e and honor God with 
y perform the compositions of 
when they are playing for each 


I invite you to do so with a flourish. Dont just 
wait around passively for the themes of the 
last 11 months to fade away or go to sleep. 
Instead, set an intention to bring them to a cli- 
mactic close. Schedule a splashy graduation 
ora grand finale. Plan a cathartic party ora cel- 
ebratory rite of passage. Take a playful leap of 
faith or try that magic trick you've been saving 
for the perfect moment. Or all of the above! 

VIRGO (Aug. 23-Sept. 22): "I'm tired of all 
this nonsense about beauty being only skin 
deep," said author Jean Kerr. "That's deep 
enough. What do you want an adorable 
pancreas?" In accordance with the current 
astrological omens. Virgo, you should feel 
free to play around with that impish idea. 
Just for now. appreciate and enjoy the sur- 

first impressions and instant analyses. Give 
your attention and energy to what looks 


SAGITTARIUS (Nov. 22-Dec. 21): Each of 
us has at least one pesky ghost or nagging 
demon that occupies a dark corner of our 
psyches. It may have been there for years, 
or we might have picked it up more recently 
during a phase of temporary insanity. In any 
case, most of us can benefit from conduct- 
ing a periodic banishing ritual. Now would 
be prime time for you to do just that. Ready? 
With your imagination, draw a clockwise circle 
of your favorite-colored light on the floor or 
ground. Next, identify an image that makes 
you feel happy and safe, and visualize four ver- 
sions of it at the four cardinal points, hovering 
three feet above your circle. Then say this: “I 
dissolve any hex and banish any pest that has 
been draining my energy. I purge any wasteful 
emotions, unsound ideas and trivial desires 
that I may have grown attached to." To put 
the seal on your magic, laugh for two minutes. 


ally turned out to be a blessing? Now would 
be a perfect time to acknowledge and relish 
and make full use of the unexpected grace. 

PISCES (Feb. 19-March 20): The Bay of 
Fundy is a branch of the Atlantic Ocean be- 
tween the Canadian provinces of Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick. It's renowned for its tidal 
range. When high tide comes, the water may 
be as much as S3 feet higher than what it is 
at low tide. The shift back and forth happens 
twice a day. I'm wondering if, in the coming 
weeks, your emotional ebb and flow will have a 
similar variability. According to my reading of 
the astrological omens, you could experience 
both very high highs and very deep depths. 
Please note that when I say "depths." I dont 
mean sadness or despair. Rather, I'm talking 
about a profound ability to feel your way into 
the heart of things. 


CHECK OUT ROB BREZSNY'S EXPANDED WEEKLY AUDIO HOROSCOPES & DAILY TEXT MESSAGE HOROSCOPES: REALASTROLOGY.COM OR 1-877-873-4888 






SEVEN DAYS 


KRMRIS 

For relationships, dates and flirts: dating.sevendaysvt.com 

W51VEM tofe^WSlVEN 


Introducing: 

Vermonters 


SMALL-TOWN GAL 


t love to cuddle. vtgal66. 49, Q 

DRIVEN, DEDICATED, ENERGETIC, 
COMMITTED. VALUE-DRIVEN 

between the ages of 27-49 (I am very 

Asian food! Not2bforgot10. 31. Cl 
THE FUN STUFF 

gets it. sassafrass28. 59. CJ 


WoMEW MEW 

LOOKING FOR MY SPECIAL SOMEONE 


FRIENDSHIP 

NEVER HAD TOO MUCH FUN 


HAPPY, YOUNG. HARDWORKING. FU 

My name is Kayla, and I'm 21 y/o. I 

independent. kjt082G0, 21 


WARM, CARING, LOYAL AND FREE 

respect it catamounts2002. 59. Cl 
WOMAN SEEKS MAN 

FIT, OUTDOOR-LOVING GIRL 

the woods. Looking4U61. 54. Cl 
TRANS WOMAN SEEKS SOULMATE 

let me know! 802Butterf!y, 30. Cl 
ACTIVE. ATTRACTIVE, ATTENTIVE 

re. Hike the Green 
ns. VTTrekker2015, 62 Cl 


CURioUS? 

You read Seven Days. 
these people read 
Seven Days — you 
already have at least 
one thing in common! 

All the action is online. 

Browse more than 
2,000 local singles with 
profiles including photos, 
voice messages, habits, 
desires, views and more. 
It’s free to place your 
own profile online. 

Don't worry, you'll be 
in good company, 

| I See photos of 

this person online. 


WHITE FIRE OF THE STARS 

PRETTY. SWEET. OUTGOING. HONEST, 

GIVING THIS A TRY 


ECLECTIC. HEALTHY, INDEPENDENT 

world with me. Kindness, integrity. 


Heavenly VT. 61. CJ 


SPIRITED, PLAYFUL QUIET, 
THOUGHTFUL MULTIFACETED 

true that I'm curious, engaging 




CARING. FUNNY. LOVING. HONEST 
PERSON 


WEN A&eku^WSMEiy 

OUTGOING. FUN, ENERGETIC 


HUMOR, CONVERSATION. FUN 
ADVENTURE 

with others. SdChamplain. 64. Cl 
WICKED FUN AND INTRIGUING 


HEALTHY. FUN LOVING. KIND. EASY 


ROMANTIC. ATHLETIC. MYSTIC 






FUN IN THE SUN! 

time off I do have! WholeLottaLove. 50 

INTERESTED IN SPECIAL 
EXTRACURRICULAR ACTIVITIES? 

EASYGOING GREAT GUY 

EASYGOING, LAID-BACK 


FIT TEXAN INVT! 

GREAT GUY LOOKING FOR DATES/ 
FRIENDS 

also 420-friendly. johnner22. 22. C] 
OPEN. KIND AND COMPASSIONATE GUY 

LOVE TO LAUGH 

gluten-free diet. NurseMatt 41. Cl 
YOUNG-AT-HEART ROMANTIC 

STEADY AND STRONG 


ROCK AND ROLL 

invasion of the Daleks. Straxl2. 28. Cl 

MEW tiekg MEW 

ITS ALL ABOUT THE NOW. 

COUNTRY TYPE. OUTDOORSY. 
EASYGOING. LOVING 

loving. Must love pets. 865830. 57 



SEVEN DAYS t 

HOOKERS 


For groups, BDSM, and kink: 

dating.sevendaysvt.com 




YOUR LAUGH MADE ME SMILE 

Where: work. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0912986 
PRETTY FACE AT FLETCHER FREE 

Free Library. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0912985 
SUNNY DAY AT THE WORTHY K 

real? When: Tuesday. June 2, 2015. Where: 
Woodstock. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0912984 

IRVING STATION IN MORRISVILLE 

eye. When: Saturday. June G. 2015. Where: 
Morrisville. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0912983 

HAPPY FACE AT HAPPY BELLY 

counter. Me: Slightly frazzled blond man In need 

Monday, June 8. 2015. Where: Happy Belly Deli. 
Winooski. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0912982 

TO GLORIOUS JENA 


Burlington. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0912981 
DICK'S FISHING ... WHEREVER THERE'S WATER 

Tuesday, June 2. 201S. Where: Dick's Sporting 
Goods. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0912979 

CASHIER AT SHAW'S, SHELBURNE ROAD 

Road Shaw's. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0912978 
THURSDAY MORNING MENU 

When: Thursday. June 4, 2015. Where: St. 
Albans. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0912977 

STOPLIGHT JAWDROPPER 

and Pearl. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0912976 


isPb 




■ I W Mv Ifyou'vebeen 
spied, go online 
^ to contact your 

admirer! 

dating.sevendaysvt.com 


CASTLETON GRADUATION 




When: Saturday, May 9, 2015. Where: Castleton 
graduation. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0912974 

SATURDAY NIGHT CHURCH TO GRANT 

When: Saturday. May 30. 2015. Where: 


VERDEFORREST 




SHAW'S SOUTH BURLINGTON CHECKOUT LINE 






PINK FEATHER IN THE RAIN. 

stayed. When: Saturday, May 30, 201S. Where: 
ArtsRiot. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0912970 


JESS: ONCE IBM. NOW FAHC 

Jess, or Jessica: We once met at IBM. You had a 

for FAHC (UVM MC). When: Monday, May 31. 2010. 
Where: IBM. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0912969 

BATH & BODY WORKS 

Friday. May 29. 2015. Where: Bath & Body 
Works. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0912968 

RANCID PATCH AT BERNIE RALLY 

did. When: Tuesday. May 26. 2015. Where: the 
waterfront You: Man. Me: Man. 0912967 


Trader Joe's. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0912958 
"NOT AN ARTIST?! 


BIKE ACCIDENT AT BERNIE RALLY TUESDAY 

May 26, 2015. Where: Bernie rally at the 
waterfront. You: Woman. Me: Woman. 0912966 

COUNTRYSIDE SHADES IN SILVER VOLVO 


TALL. DARK. BEAUTIFUL 

day. When: Thursday. May 14. 2015. Where: 
Essex. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0912964 

SIT WITH ME AT MOE"S! 

Wednesday. May 27. 2015. Where: Moe's in 
Williston. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0912963 

COOKING FOR TWO? 

two? When: Tuesday. May 26. 2015. Where: 
Shaw*. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0912962 

DOMO ARIGATO 




STRAWBERRY BLONDE AT KCS BAGEL 

Friday. May 22, 2015. Where: KC's Bagel Cafe, 
Waterbury. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0912956 

YOU LIKED MY COWBOY HAT 

Montpelier. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0912955 


REGENERATI0N802 

you did. No BS here. © When: Thursday, 


FOR ONION SHINE 

To the sweetest little lady I know. It's hard to 

Farmhouse. You: Woman. Me: Woman. 0912951 


me. When: Saturday, May 23. 2015. Where: 
San Sai. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0912961 

TRADER JOE'S CUTE LADY EMPLOYEE 

Burlington. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0912960 
POOL SHARK 

carry on? When: Friday. May 22. 2015. Where: 
Charlie-O's. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0912959 


CURioUS? 

You read Seven Days, these 
people read Seven Days — 
you already have at least 
one thing in common! 

All the action is online. 

Browse more than 2,000 local 
singles with profiles including 
photos, voice messages, habits, 
desires, views and more. 

It's free to place your own 
profile online. Don't worry, 
you'll be in good company, 

| I See photos of 

this person online. 





Download any 
issue from the past 
couple of years and 
keep it on hand as 
long as you want. 


All your favorite sections, columns, 
articles and events are included — 
even the ads. Browse the personals, 
classifieds and comics. Anyone 
anywhere can read Seven Days cover 
to cover with their phone or tablet. 


Flip your tablet on select pages to watch 
Stuck in Vermont videos and hear music 
from the album reviews. Read up-to-the- 
minute blog headlines from Off Message, 
Bite Club and Live Culture. 


Download the Seven Days app for free today at 

sevendaysvt.com/apps. 


ANDROID APP ON I ^0 Available on the 

Google play I V AppStore 










FATHER 


DAY 


mm 


lH 1 


GRILLING 


SALE 


FOR VEGAN, VEGETARIAN, AND 
MEAT-EATING DADS ALIKE, WE'VE GOT YOU 
COVERED FOR AN EPIC FATHER'S DAY! 





